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Advertiſements. 


He abrupt beginning of the 
following Paper will not ('tts 

hop'd ) be was of; at,when 'tis de- 
clar'd, that the whole Excurſion is 
to be look d upon as a Fragment 
of a Diſcourſe, from which, for cer- 
tain Reaſons,it has been ſeparated 
in its preſent Form. In which it 
ought to paſs but for a rough 
Dcaught, the Nobleneſs,Sublimi- 
ty and $ acredneſs of the Subjef, 
not allowing the Authour to pre- 
ſame, that the farſt thoughts he 
committed toPaper about it, might 
be for good and all parted with 
by bim, till be ſhall have heed- 
fully revisd and correfled them ; 
and left in them as few faults, as 
the diſproportion of ſo vaſt and 
ſublime a SubjeA to his ſlender 
abilities, will permit. The looſe 
A 2 ſheets 
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ſheets this Paper conſiſts of, ha- 
wing been written at ſomewhat 
diſtant times and places, and 
haſtily tack'd together ; fo that 
when the latter ſheets were pen- 
ning the former were often not at 
hand : *tis hop'd that if ſome few 
things ſhould chance to be _— 
miſplaced or repeated, the fault [ 
will be thought wenial, &- be 
more eaſily excuſed than it could | 
in the Authour's Circumſtances be 
avoided. And laſlly 20t1ce 1540 

be given, that thoſe cther long | | 
Pajſaves that are included in | 
* Paratheſes, may with the Aus | 
thour's conſent Cor rathcr by bis q | 
deſire) be skip'd over ; being but | 
Conjectural thoughts, written || 
and inſerted for the ſake of a W1r- 
ruoſo,that is a creat Friend roſuch | 
kind of adventrrous ſpeculations. | 
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High Veneration 


Man's Intelle&t owes to 


G O D. 


&$* PON this Occaſion I ſhall 
take leave to declate, that 


'tis not without ſome In- 
dignation, as well as Wonder, that 
I ſee many men, and ſome of them 
Divines too, who little conſidering 


' what God is, and what themſelves 


: LAAACE  "If; 


are, prefume to talk of Him and his 
Attributcs as freely and as unpreme- 


” ditately, as if they were talking of a 


| Geometrical Figure, or a Mechanical 


# Engine. So that even the leſs Pre 
{umptuous diſcourſe, as it the Nature 
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and Pertcdtions of that unparalleled 


Being, were Objcets that their Intel. 
lects can graſp; and ſcruple not to 
dogmatize about thoſe Abſtruſe Sub- 
jeets, as freely as about other things, 
that are conteiledly within the reach 
of humane Reaſon, or perhaps are to 
be tound among the more familiar 
Obes ot Senle. 

. The preſumption and inconſt- 
LE of theſe men might be 
manileſted by divers Conſiderations, 
it | lad Lcafure to inſiſt on them ; 
but at my nt I ſhall employ but theſe 
two; 1. That tis probable God may 
have = Attributes, and conſe- 
quently Perlcctions, that are as yet 
unknown to us; and 2/y, That of 
tholc Attributes that we have already 
ſome Knowledpe of, there are Effects 
and Properties whoſe Sublimity or 
Abilruſencls ſurpaſſing our Compre- 
hention, makes the Divine Cauſe or 
Atuhour of them deſerve our High- 
c{t Wonder and Veneration. 

3. To begin with the firſt of theſe; 
whereas there are two chuiet ways te 
arrive at the Knowledge of God's 

At- 
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Attributes; The Contemplation of his 
W orls, and the {tudy of Tus Word; 
| think it may be doubted whether 
either or both of thete, will futfice to 
acyiuint us with all his PerteCtions. 

4- For, firſt, chough Philolophers 
have rationally deduc'd, the Power, 
Wiſdom and Goodnets of God trom 
thoſe Impreſies of them that he hath 
ſtampt upon divers ot lus Viſible 
Works; yet tince the Divine Attri- 
butes which the Creatnres potnt at, 
are thote whereot themſelves have 
ſome, though but impertect, partici- 
pation, or reſemblance: And fincc 
the Foxcundity (it I may fo ſpeak) of 
the Divine Nature 1s ſuch, that its 
Excellencies may be participated or 
repreſented in I know not how many 
ways; how can we be ſure that fo 
pertc& and exuberant a Being may 
not have Excellencies, that 1t hath 
not expretied or adumbrated in the 
Viſible World, or any parts of it that 
are known to us? 

5. This will be the more eaſily 
oranted if we conſider, that there are 


ſome of thoſe Divine Attributes we 
[þ; S dn 
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do know; which being Rclative to the 
Creatures, could ſcarce, 1t at all, be 
diſcovered by ſuch imperlect Intellects 
as ours, fave by the conſideration of 
ſome things attually done by God. 
As, ſuppoſing that juſt before the 
Foundations of the viſible World 
were laid, the Angels were not more 
knowing than men now are, they 
could ſcarce think that there was in 
God a Power of Creating Matter 
( which few, it any at all of the Pe- 
ripateticks, Epicureans, to omit 0- 
rhers of the Ancient Philoſophers, 
ſeem ever to have dreamt of) and 
of producing in 1t Local Motion, 
eſpecially conſidering the puzzleing 
difficulties that attend the Concep- 
tion ot the very Nature and Being of 
the one, and of the other. And much 
leſs (as far as we can conjecture) 
could the Angels ſpoken of, have 
known how the rational Soul and 
Humane Body act upon one another. 
Whence it ſeems probable, that if God 
have made other Worlds, or rather 
F'ortices, than that which we live 
in, and are ſurrounded by, (as who 

can 
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@e can allure us that he hath not?) he 
e may have difplayed in ſome of the 
5s Creatures that compole them, divers 
t' Attributes that we have not diſcover'd 
. by the help of thoſe Works of his 
> that we are acquainted with. But of 
j this more hereafter. 
; 6. I readily grant, (that I may 
7 proceed now to the ſecond Help to 
1 acquire the Knowledge of the Divine 
- Attributes) that the Revelations God 
hath vouchſated us inthe Holy Scrip- 
ture (which we owe to that Spirzt 
which ſearcheth all things even me 1 Cor. 11. 
|  BztnTs Ots, the Depths of God) have '*: 
clearly taught us divers things con- 
cerning their adorable Authour , 
which the mere Light of Nature 
either would not have ſthewn us at all, 
or would have but very dimly diſco- 
vered to us. But the Scripture tells 
us indeed, that the Promulgators of 
the Goſpel declared to men* 2he aa. xx. 
whole Counſel of God (as far as was ?7: 
neceſſary for their Salvation) but 
never ſays, that they diſcloſed to 
them, the whole Nature of God; who , xim. yr, 
is faid to inhabite an unapproachable 16. 
D 3 Light, 
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Light, which humane Speculations 
cannot penetrate. Upon which 
ſcore perhaps it was, that the Jews 
would have the proper Name of 
God to be Ineitable, to ſignity, that 
his Natureis Incomprehentible. And, 
though 1 will not adopt their Opint- 
on, yet I cannot but take notice, 
that 'tis at Jeaſt no mere Talmudical 
Tradition, ſince we find not, that 
either our Saviour himiclt, or his 
Apoſtles { who are introduced fo jre- 
quently making mention of God s 
the New Tettament) expreſſed 11 

jpeaking either to him, or of Hum, Pak 
= 40K letragrammat ou ( or four-Ict- 
ter d namc!) But not toinfift on Con- 


jeQures ; the Scripture it felt that 


brings fo much Light to things Di- 
Vine, that the Goſpel 1s called /.7244 
in the Abſtract, the Scripture, I lay, 
informs us, that in this Litc we {mow 
but ia part, and ſee thinss but darkly 
as 11 a Glaſs; and tliat we arc fo far 
.. rom Leing able to find out God to 
perfeſtien, as to I!S Nature and At- 
"Flu tes, that cven the ways of his 
Providence are to us wntraceable. 

7 © | Iicſc 
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7, Theſe are ſome of the Conſi 
derations that inclined me to think 
that God may have Attributes that 
are not known to us. And thus Opi- 
nion perhaps will appear the more 
allowable, becauſe ot what I am go. 
ing to add in anlver to a weighty 
Objection. For I know it may be 
alledged, that beſides the two ways 
I have mentioned of attaining to the 
knowledge of God's Attributes, there 
may be a third way preterable to 
both the others, and that 1s, by con. 
ſidering the /dea of a Being ſupreme. 
ly or Infintiely perie&t; in which 
Idea it may be alledg'd, that all 
poſſible PerteCtions are contained 3 ſo 
that no new one can be added to it. 
But though I readily grant, that this 
Idea is the molt genuine that I am 
able to frame of the Deity; yet 
there may be divers Attributes which 
though they are indeed 1n a general 
way contained in this /dea, are not 
in particular diſcovered to us by it 
'Tis truc tiat when, by any means 
whatſoever, any Divine Pertction 
comes to our Knowledge, we may 
B 4 well 
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well conclude, that 'tis in a ſenſe 
comprized in the comprehenſive No- 
tion we have of a Being abſolutely 
perte&t; but 'tis poſſible that That 
PertcAion would never have come to 
our knowledge, by the bare con- 
tcmplation ot that general ca, but 
was ſuggeſted by Particularitics ; ſo 
that ſuch Diſcoverics are not ſo much 
deriv'd from, as refer d to, the Noti- 
on we are ſpeaking of. 

The palt Contiderations have, I 
preſume, perſuaded you, that God 
may have, as divers Attributcs, fo 
divers Exccllenciecs and Perictions, 
that are not known to us. It will 
therefore now be ſcaſonable to Indea- 
vour to ſhew you, that of divers of 
the Attributes we do (now that he 
hath, we mcn have but an imperfe& 
knowledge; eſpecially in compariſon 
ot that He has of than. Which 1s 
not to be wondred at : ſince he pol- 
ſelics them in a manner or a cegree 
peculiar to himſelt, and tar tranſcend- 
;ng that wherein we men poles 
them, or rather ſome faint reſemblan- 
ces of them. 
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It would be very unſutable to my 
intended Brevity, and more liſpro- 
portionate to my ſmall abilities, to 
attempt the making this Good by 
inſiſting particular ly « on all the divine 
Fxcellencies that we are in ſome mea 
ſure acquainted with., I therclore 
hope it may fſuſhſe to inſtance in 9 
couple of the moſt known ones : 
God's Power, and his Wiſedom. 


\Which two | pitch upon, as being, | 


thoſe that men are wont to look on 
as the Principal, and for which they 
have the greateſt admiration and 
reſpect, becauſe we are nor able to 
contcr them on our ſelves; as we 
think we can divers other Vertucs 
and Pertc&tions. For every man 
eaſily beheves that he may be as 
Chaſte, as Temperate, as Juſt, and in 
a word, as Good, as he pleaſes ; thoſe 
Vertues depending, on his own will ; 
ut he 1s ſenſible that he cannot be as 
Knowing, as Wiſe, and as Powerful, 
as he would. And thence he not Ir- 
rationally concludes, that Power and 
Hiſcdom flow from, and Argue, an 
Excellency and Superiority of Nature 

Or 
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or Condition. The Power and Wile- 
dom of God diſplay themſclves by 
what he docs in retcrence both to 
I11is Corporcal, and his Incorporeal 
Creaturcs. 

Among the manifold effects of the 
Divine Pow er, my intended Brevity 
will allow me to mention onely two 
or three, which, though to diicerning 
eyes they be very manutelt, are not 
wont to be very attentively reflected 
ON. The Imme uſe (24. mtity ot Corpo- 
real Subilance that the Divine Power 
provided tor the framing ot the Unt- 
verie; and the great force of the 
Local Motion chat was imparted to 
It, and is regulated 11 1t. 

And firſt ; the vaſtneſs of that huge 
Mais o! matter that the Corporeal 
World conſiſts of, cannot but appear 

tupendious to thoſe that Skillully 
contemplate ir. That part of the 
Univerſe winch has been already di- 
eovered by Humane eyes, aſſiſted 
with dioptrical Glaſſes, 1s almoſt un- 


concciveably Vaſt : as will be calily 


granted, 1t we allent to what the 
volt Aſllronomcrs, as well Modern as 
An- 
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Ancient, ſcruple not to deliver. The 
fixr Stars of the firſt Magnitude, that 
to vulgar eyes look but hike ſhining 
Spangles, arc by Artiſts affirmed to 
excced, cach ol them, above a hundre( 
tines in bigneſs the whole Globe 
ot the E irth: and as little as theſe 
twinkling Stars appear to our naked 
eycs, they do (wich probably you 
will think ftrarge) appear muci1 
Ietier through our | clelcopes; whicn 
cakKing off thoſe lalle lights that make 
them jook to our maimed S1eht as 
icy are wont to be painted, ſhew 
them little otherwiſe than as ſpecks 
Gr Phyfical points ol light. And the 
Sun, which 1s granted to bs fone 
tillons of miles ncarcr to us than 
the other fixt Stars arc, tough 1t 
Ieem at tius leſfer diſlance not to be 
halt a foot broad ; 1s by the genera- 
Ity of Mathematicians bcliev'd to be 
2bove a hundred and threeſcore t:m's 
I1yocr than the Earth. Nay, accorc- 


Ing to the more reccnt calculations cot 


{o1e more accurate Moncern Artiſ.s, 
tis eſtimated to be cight or ten thou 


ſand timcs as big as the Terraqueous 
Glubtg, 


In 
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Globe, and by farther Obſervation 
may perhaps be found yet much 
vaſter. And it plainly appears by the 
Parallaxes and other proots, that this 
Globe of Earth and Water that we 
Inhabit, .and often call the World; 
though it be divided into ſo many 
great Empires, and Kingdoms, and 
Seas, and though according to the 
received Opinion 1t be 5400 German 
leagues in Circuit, and conſequently 
contain 19, 882, 080, ©OO. Cubick 
miles in ſolid meaſure, and according 
to the more modern obſcrvations have 
a greater Circumtcrence (amounting 
to above 26000. miles: ) yet this 
Globe, I ſay, is fo tar from being for 
its buik, a conſiderable part of the 
Univerſe, that without much Hyper- 
bole we may ſay that 'tis in com- 
pariſon thereof but a Phyſical point. 
Nay thoſe tar greater Globes, ot the 
Sun and other fixt Stars, and all the 
{olid maftes of the World to boot, it 
they were reduced into one, would 
perſaps bear a leſs proportion to the 
fluid part of the Univerſe, than a Nut 
to the Occan. Which brings into 


my 
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my mind the ſentence of an Excellent 
modern Aſtronomer, that the Stars of 
the Skie, if they were crouded into 
one Body and placed where the Earth 
is, would, it that Globe were placed 
at a fit diſtance, appear to us no big- 
ger than a Star of the firſt Magnitude 
now does. And after all this I muſt 
remind you, that I have been hitherto 
ſpeaking but of that part ot the Cor- 
poreal Univerſe that has been already 
ſeen by us. And therefore I muſt add 
that as vaſt as this is, yet all that the 
eye, even when powerfully promoted 
by proſpe&tive Tubes, hath diſcovered 
tous, is tar from repreſenting the World 
of ſo great an Extent, as I doubt not 
but more perteCt Teleſcopes hereafter 
will do. And even then the viſible 
part of the World will be far enough 
trom reaching to the bounds of the 
Pniverſe : to Which the Carteſians 
and ſome other modern Philoſophers 
will not allow men to ſet any ; holg- 
ing the Corporeal World to be (as 
they love to ſpeak) ndefinite, and 
beyond any bounds aſſignable by us 
men. 


&. From 
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8. From the vaſt extent of the 
Univerſe, I now procecd to confider 
the ſtupendious quantity of local Mo- 
ron, that the Nivine power has given 
the parts of it, and continually main. 
tains in it. Ot this we may make 
ſome eſtunate by conſidering with 
what velocity ſome of the greater 
bodics themtelvesare mov'd, and how 
great a part of the remaining bodies 
of the U niverſe, 1s allo, thovgh Th 
a ſomewhat differing wav, indow'd 
with motion. 

As tor the firſt of theſe; the 
feaſt velocity that 1 thall mention, 15 
that which is afiorded by the Coper- 
nican /7ypotheſts : finec according to 
that ris the Earth that moves from 


Weſt to Eatt about its own Axtis : 


(tor its other motions concern not 
this diſcourſe) in four and twenty 
hours. And yet this Terraqueous 
Globe which we think ſo great that 
we commonly call it the World, and 
which, as was lately noted, by the 
recenter computations of Mathematt- 
cians 1s concluded to contain fix or 
ſfcvcn and twenty thouſand miles in 

Circuit : 
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Circuit ; ſome part of this Globe, I 
ſay, moves at ſuch a rate, that the 
learned Gaſſendus conteſles, that a 
point or place, ſituated in the Aquator 
ot the Earth, does in a ſecond minute 
move about two hundred Toiſes or 
Fathoms ; that is, twelve hundred 
feet : fo that a Bullet when ſhot out 
of a Cannon, ſcarce flics with ſo great 
a Celerity. 

9. But, as I was ſaying, the mo 
tion of the Earth is the leaſt ſwift 
that I had to mention ; being indeed 


ſcarce comparable to the velocity ot 


the fixt Stars; if, with the gene- 
rality of Aſtronomers, we ſuppoſe 
them to move in four and twenty 
hours about the Earth. For ſuppoſing 
the diſtance aſſignd by the tamous 
Tycho (a more accurate Obſerver than 
his Predeceſſours) between us and 
the Firmament to be fourteen thou- 
ſand ſemediameters of the Earth, a 
fixt Star in the Aquator, does, as 
Mullerius calculates it, move 3153333 
miles in an hour, and conſequently in 
a minute of an hour, fifty two thou- 
ſand five hundred filty five miles, and 

in 
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a ſccomd (which is reckond to be 
near about a ſingle pullation or ſtroke 
ot tlic artery of a healthy man) 875 
miles: which is about, it not above, 
tiice thouſand times faſter than a 
Cannon bullet moves in the Air. Tis 
truc thar atcording to tne Ptolomean 
}1ypotheſts, a fixt Star in the Aqui- 
noctiai doth in a ſeconTmove at moſt 
but three ſemeciamiters of the Earth; 
but according to the learned and 


diligent Ricciolus, this velocity ( of 


our fixt Stars) 1s fitty times greater 
than 1n the Ptolomean ZYypothe/is ; 
and threeſcore and ten times greater 
than jn the Tichonian /ypothe/ts. 
For according to Ricczolus, ſuch a 
fixt Star as we ſpeak of, moves in a 
ſccond minute (or one beating of the 
pulſc) 157282 German leagues which 
amount to fix hundred twenty nine 
thouſand one hundred twenty cight 
Englih miles. 

And now | ſhall add (what pollr- 
bly you have not obſerv'd) that 
That portion of the Univerſe which 
commonly paſſes tor quieſcent, and 


yct has motion put into tt; 1s ſo 
great 
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' great, that for ought I know, the 


quantity of motzon diſtributed among 
theſe ſeemingly quieſcent bodies, may 
equall it not exceed the quantity of 
motion the firſt Mover has communi- 
cated to the fixt Stars themſelves, 
though we ſuppoſe them whirl'd a- 
bout the Earth with that ſtupendious 
ſwittnels that the Ptolemcans and 
Tychonians attribute to them. For 
| reckon that the fixt Stars and Pla- 
nets, or it you pleaſe, all the mundaxe 
Globes, whether /ucid or opacons, of 
which laſt fort 1s the Earth, do all 
of them together bear but a ſmall 
proportion to the /uterſte/ar part of 


the Zniverſe. And though I ſhould 
: allow a// theſe Globes to be /olrd, 


notwithſtanding that it can ſcarce be 
prov'd of any ot them; and the Car- 
tcſians think the Sun (which they 


' take to be a fixt Star, and therefore 


probably ot the ſame Nature with 
the reſt) to be extremely fluid : 
though I ſhould, I fay, grantthis ; yet 


it muſt be confeſsd, that each of 
- theſe ſolid Globes ſwims in an am- 


bient fluid of very much greater ex- 
C tent 
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tent than it ſelf is. So that the flurd 
portion of the Univerſe will in bulk 
almoſt incomparably excecd the ſolid. 
And it we conſider what is the Na- 
ture of a fixid body, as ſuch we ſhall 
find that it conſiſts in having 1t s minute 
parts perpctually and variouſly mov'd, 
ſome this way and ſome that way ; 
ſo that though the whole body of a 
Iquor ſeems to be at reſt, yet the 
minute parts that compoſe that 1i- 
quor, arc in a reſtleſs motion ; conti- 
nually ſhitting places amongſt them- 
ſclves, as has been amply thewn in a 
late Tract intituled, the /7i/tory of 
Fluidity and Firmneſs. 

10. And becauſe the quantity of 
motion ſhar'd by the Corpulcles that * 
compoſe thuid bodies 1s not uſually * 
reflected on even by Philoſophers ; : 
twill not be here amiſs to add that ' 
how great and vchement a motion / 
the parts of fluid bogdics (perhaps : 
when the Aggregates of thoſe parti- | 
cles appear quieſcent) may be en-. 
dowed with, we may be aſſiſted to ! 
gueſs, by obſerving them when their * 
ardinary Motions happen to be di! 

{turb'd ; 
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ſturbd, or to be extraordinarily ex- 
cited by fit conjunCtures of circum- 
ſtances. "This may be obſerved in the 
{trange torce and effects of iis rp 
Winds and Whirlewinds, which 
are but Streams and Whirlepools of 
tie inviſible Air, whoſe ſingly infen- 
ſible parts are by accidental cauſes 
determined to have their Motion 
made either in a ftreight or almoſt 
{treight-line, or as it were about a 
common Centre. But an inſtance 
much nyore conſpicuous may beaftord- 
ed by a Mine charged with Gunpow- 
dcr; where the thame or ſome ſubtile 
Athereal ſubſtance that 1s always at 
l1and in the Air, though both one and 
the other of them be a fluid body, 
and the powder perhaps be kindled 
but by one ſpark of fire, exerts 4 
Motion fo rapid and furious, as In 2 
trice 15 able to toſs up into the Air, 
whole houſes and thick Walls; to- 
gether with the firm foil, or per- 
chance folid Rocks, they were buult 
upon. 

11. But ſince the velocity of theſe 


diſcharged flames may be gueſsd at, 
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by that which the flame of Gunpow- 


_ der impreſſes on a Bulkt ſhot out of 


a well charg'd Gun, which the di- 
Iigent Merſennus, who made ſeveral 
trials to mca(ſure it, defines to be abour 
25 toiſes, or tathoms (that 1s, 450 
toot) in a Second, being the 602 part 
of a Minutc : it we admit the pro- 


table Opinion of the Carteſians, that ' 
the Farth and divers othcr Mundane 


Globes, as thc Planets, are turn'd a- 


bout their own Axcs by the Motion 
ot the reſpective Athereal Yorrzces or 
Whirlepools, in which they ſwim, we 
ſhall catily grant that the Motion of 
the Celeſtial Matter that moves, for 
in{tance, upon the remote Contines of 


the Earths /ortex, 15 by a vaſt excels | 


more rapid than that ot the ſurtace 
ot the Earth. And yet we tormerly 
ovſerv'd, that a place fituated under 
the #quator does (it the Earth 
turns about its own .{xzs) move as 
{wittly as a Bullet thot out of a Can- 
non. But it we chulc rather the Zy- 
chontan F1ypotheſts, which makes the 
Firmament with all the vaſt Globes 
ot Light that adorn 1t to move about 

their 
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their common Centre in 24 hours, 
the Motions of the Celeſtial Matter 
muſt be allowed a tar greater, and 
indeed a ſcarce imaginable rapidity. 
Theſe things are mentiond, that 
we may have the more enlarg\ Con- 
ceptions of the Power as well as V 7/e- 
dom of the Great Creator, who has 
both put ſo Wondertull a quantity of 
Motion into the Univerſal Mattcr 
and maintains it therein, and 1s able, 
not onely to ſet bounds to the raging; 
vCa, wind cfiectually ſay to it, Hither- 
to ſhalt thou come, and no farther, 
and here ſhall thy proud Waves be 
ſtay d, but, (what is far morc) ſo to 
curb and moderate thoſe ſtupendi- 
ouſly rapid Motions of the Mundane 
Globes and intercurrent Fluids, that 
neither the unwealdineſs of their Bulk, 
nor Celerity of their Motions, have 
made them exorbitate or fly out, and 
this for many Apes ; during which no 
Watch tor a few hours, has gone 
ſo regularly. The Sun, for inſtance, 
moving without ſwerving, under the 
ſame Circular Line that is calld the 


Ecliptick, And if the Firmament it 
GY {clt, 
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ſelf, whoſe Motion in the vulgar 


Hypotheſis is by much the moſt rapid | 


in the World, do tail of exactly com- 
pleting its revolution in 24 hours, 
that rctardation 1s ſo regulated that 


ſince Zſrpparchus's time, who livd 


2000 Years apo, the firſt Star 1n 
Aries, Which was thcn near the be 


g1nning of it, 1s not yet come to 


the laſt degree of that Sign. 

12. After what hath been dif- 
courſed of the Power of God, it 
remains, that I ſay fomething about 
his Wiſedom, that being the Attri- 
bute to which thoſe that have eleva- 
ted underſtandings, are wont to pay 
the Highett Veneration, when they 
meet it even in Men, where yct 'tis 
ſtill but very Impertect. 

The Wiſedom of God which Saint 
Paul ftomewhere juſtly ityles moAurei- 
»2Az;, Manitold or multifar ious, 15 Ex 
preſs d in two dificring manners or de- 
grces. For ſometimes 1t is ſo maniteſtly 
diſplay d in familiar Objcets, that even 
ſuperficial and almoſt carcleſs SpeCta- 
cors may take notice of it. But there 
arc many otlier things wherein the 


Treaſures 


5 
\ 
o 
: 
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Treaſures of Wiſedom and Knowledge Col. 11. ,. 
| may be ſaid to be hid; lying fo deep 


that they require an Intelligent and 
attentive Contiderer to diſcover them. 
But though I think I may be allowed, 
to make this diſtinction, yet I ſhall 
not folicitouily confine my ſelf to it ; 
becauſe 1n ſeveral things both theſe 
Expreſſions of the Divine Wiſedom, 
may be clearly obſerv'd. 

Thoſe Objects of this Wiſedom 
that we ſhall at this tume conſider are 
of two forts, the material and viſible, 
and the inviſible and immaterial 
Creatures of God. 

In the Firſt of theſe, whoſe aggre- 
gate, or collection makes up the Cor- 
poreal World, commonly, calld Zni- 
verſe, I thall briefly take notice, of 
the excellent Contrivance of particu- 
lar bodies ; of the great variety, and 
conſequently number, of them ; of 
their Symmetry, as they are parts of 
the World; and of the connexion 


and dependance they have in relation 
to one another. And though under 
the two firit of theſe heads, I might 
as well as under the other two, take 
notice 
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notice of many inanimate bodies, as 
well as of thoſe that are endowed }.. 
with vegetative and ſenſitive Souls 
(as Naturaliſts commonly call them; ) 
yet tor Brevitics fake I thall here take 
notice onely, of that more perlect 
fort of living Creatures that we call | 
Animals. 

' 13. I. The contrivance of every 
Animal, and cſpecialiy ot a Humane 
Body, is ſo curious and exquilite, | 
that 'tis almoſt unpoltiivle tor any 
Body, that has not fecn a ditſeCtion 
well made and Anatomically confi- 
dered, to imagine or conceive how 
mucl1 excellent Workmanſhip is diſ- 
play d in that admirable Engine. But 
of this having diſcoursd elſewhere 
more tully, I thall here onely tell 
you in a word (and tis no /7yperho- 
le) that as St. Paul faid on another 
occation. That the fooliſh things of 
God are wiſer than Men, and the 
weak things of God ſtronger than Men. 
So we may ſay, rhat the meaneſt 
living Creatures of Gods making, 
are far more wiſely contrived, than 
tie molt exccllent pieces cf work- 

manthip 
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manſhip that Humane heads and 


' hands can boaſt of. And no Watch 


nor Clock in the World, is any way 
comparable tor exquiſiteneſs of Me- 
clanilm, to the body of even an Aſs 
or a Frog. 

1.4. [{. But God's Wiſedom 1s re- 
commended as well by the Yariety, 


\ Þ and conſequently the Number of the 


kinds ot living Crcatures, as by the 
Fabrick ot each ol them in particular. 
For the $kill oft Humane Architects 
and other Artiſts 1s very narrow, and 
ior the molt part limited to one or 
to a tew ſorts of contrivements. Thus 
many an Architect can build a Houſe 
well, that cannot build a Ship : and 
(as we daily ſee) a man may be an 
excellent Clock-maker, that could 
not make a good Watch, and much 
leſs contrive well a Fouling-piece, or 
a Wind-mill. 

15. But now the Great Author of 
Nature has not onely created four 
Principal ſorts of living Engins, name- 
ly Bealls, Birds, Fiſhes and Rep- 
tiles; Which differ exceedingly trom 
one another, as tiz ſeveral Regions 

or 
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or Stages where they were to act 
their parts, required they thould do; ' 
but under cach of theſe comprehen- 
ſive Genders are comprizd I know 
not lov many ſubordinate Speczes of 
Animals, that differ exceedingly trom 
others of the ſame kind, according 
to the Exigency of their Particular |: 
Natures. tor not onely the Fabrick ; 
of a Beaſt (as a Lion) 1s very diftering þ 
trom that of a Bird, or a Fith, (as an * 
Fagle or a Whale; ) but in the ſame | 
Species the Strufture or Mechaniſm | 
of particular Animals 1s very unlike. * 
Witncfs the difference between the | 
Parts of thoſe Beaſts that chew the 
Cud, and thole that do not; and 
between the Hog and the Hare, e- 
ſpecially in their Entrals; and fo be- 
tween a Parrot and a Batt, and |1ke- 
wile between a Whale, a Star-fiſh, a þ 
Lobiler, and an Oylter, (to mention 
now no other Inſtances.) And it with 
divers Philoſophers both Ancient and 
Modern, we admit Yegetables, into 
the rank of living Creatures; the 
Number ot theſe being ſo great, that 
above fix thouſand kinds ot Vegeta 
bles 
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bles were many years ago reckond 


* up; the manitold diſplays ot the Di- 


vine Mechaniſm, and ſo of its W7/e- 


dom, will by that great Varicty of 


living Engins, be ſo much the more 
conſpicuous. 

16, Ill. That which much cn- 
hances the excellent Contrivances to 
be met with in theſe 'Automara, 1s 
the Symmetry of all the various parts 
that each of them conſiſts of. For 
an Animal, though conſiderd in his 


- Nate of Intireneſs, he is juſtly look'd 


ppon as one Engine; yer really this 
total Machine (it I may 1o call it) 
1s a complexthing made up of ſeveral 
Parts, which conſider d ſeparately 
may paſs cach of them for a tubord1- 
nate Engine excellently fitted tor this 
or that Particular Ule. As an Eye 1s 
an admirable Optical Inſtrument to 
cnable a Man to ſee; and the Hand 


is ſo well fram'd for 2a multitude ot 


Mechanical uſcs, that Arz/tot/e thought 
fir to call it the Organ of Organs, ( or 
Inſtrument of Inſtruments.) It ought 
rherctore highly to recommend the 
Wiſcdom of the Great yotſer hakkol 
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| 5 Hater 
ſtyles him,) that he has ſo framd each 


Particular part of a Man (or other 
Animal,) as not to [ct the kill be- 
ſtowed cn that, hinder him from 
making that part or member it ſclt, 
and every other, neither bigger nor 
feſs, nor (in a word) otherwiſe con: | 
ſtituted, than was moſt expedient tor | 
the completeneſs and weltare of the! 
whole Animal. Which maniteſts that : 
this Great Artiſt had the whole Fa- | 
brick under his Eye at once; and did - 
at one View behold all that was beſt 
to be done, in order to the complete- ' 
neſs oft the whole Animal, as well as 
to that of each member and other 
part, and admirably provided for | 
them both at once. Whereas many | 
an excellent Artificer, that is able to * 
make a ſingle Engine very complete, 
may not be able to make it a Com- *' 
modious part of a Complex or Ap- | 
oregate of Engins. As 'tis not every |: 
one that can make a good Pump, that | 
can make a good Ship pump ; nor e- | 
very Chymilt that can build an Oven | 
tor a Bake houſe, that can make one *' 


fit } 
; 
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fit to be ſet up in a Ship : and we ſee 
that our Pendulum Clocks, that are 
moved with weights, and go very re- 
gularly a-ſhore, cannot yet be brought 
to pertorm their Office (of conſtantly 
meaſnring of time) when ſet npYy 
a ſayling Ship. | 
17. IV. The fourth way by which 


God maniteſts his Wiſedom in his 


Corporcal Creatures, 1s, their mutual 


- uſefulneſs to one another, in a relati- 
' oneither of dependency or of coordi- 
| nation. This ſcrviceablencſs may be 

- conſidered, cither as the parts of thc 


Animal have a relation to one anothcr, 
and to the whole body they makeup; 
or as intire and diſtinct bodies have 
reference to or dependency on each 
other. To the firſt ſort of utility 
belong the uſes of the parts of the 
Humane body, tor inſtance; which 


are fo tram'd, that beſides theſe pub- 


lick Offices or Functions that ſome 
of them exerciſe tor the good of the 
whole, as the Stomach tor concoct- 
ing aliments, the Brain for ſupplying 
Animal ſpirits to move the limbs, and 
other parts, the Kidneys to ſeparatethe 
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ſupertluous Serum of the Bloud ; there 
are many other particular parts that 
have that ſubſcrviency to one another, 
thar nodeſpicable portion of the Books 
of Anatomy is employ'd in the men. 
tion of them. And divers Conſents: 
of parts, and utilitics that accrue trom ! 
one to the other, arc farther diſco. ; 
vered by Difcaſes, which primarily} 
alle&ting one part or member of the} 
Body, diſcover that this or that other 
part has a dependance on it, or a par-/; 
ticular relation to it, though perhaps} 
not formerly taken notice of. To 
the ſecond part of utility belong thoſe * 
parts that diſcriminate the Sexes of | 
Animals, which (parts) have ſuch | 
a relation one to another in the Male | 
and the Female, that tis obvious they * 
were made tor the conjunction of : 
both in order to the propagation of 
the Species. I cannot here ſpend time | 
to conſider the fitneſs of the Diſtance 
and Situation of the Sun, the obli- | 
quity of its Motion under the Echp- 
tick, and (eſpecially) the compenta- | 
tions that Nature makes by one thing 
for another, the exceſs of —_ 
1ftE3 
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lities would clſe be noxious to men, 
as the great heats and drynclſs that 
reign in many parts of the Torrid 
Zone and ſome neighbouring Cli- 
mates, would render thoſe Countrics 
barren and uninhabitable, as the An- 


» cients thought them, if they were 


not kept trom being ſo, by the Ete- 


| fians and the Trade-winds, which 


blow regularly (though not always 


the ſame way) tor a great part of the 


hotteſt ſeaſons of the Year, and are 
aſſiſted by the length of the Nights, 
by the Copious and laſting Rains that 
fall at ſet times, by the greatnets of the 
Rivers, (ſome ot them periodically 
overflowing their banks to great dt 
ſtances) and by the winds that in 
many places blow in the Night trom 
the Land Seaward, and in the Morn- 
ing trom the Sca towards the Land ; 
for theſe, and ſome other ſuch things, 
do ſo moiſten and refreſh the Ground, 
and contemperate the Air, that in 
many of thoſe Climates which the 
Ancients thought parch'd up and un- 
inhabitable, there are large Kingdoms 
and Provinces that are both apy 
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and Populous, and divers of them ver y 
pleaſant too. But as | was faying, 4 
| cannot ſlay to proſecute what might 3 
be repreſented to ſhcew thie uſctulneſs 1 
ot many * of Gods other ſenſible ] 
works to the Nobleſt kind of them {x 
Men. But I ſhall rather content my |. 
ſelt by adding a few lines, to point # 
farther at the reſcrence that God has | } 
been pleas'd to make many other } 
things have tothe weltare of Men and Þ 
other Animals; as we fee that accord- | 
ing to the uſual courſe of Nature, 
Lambs, Kids, and many other living £ 
Creatures, are brought into the | 

pA 


World at the Spring of the Year ; ® 
when tender Graſs and other Nutri- |! 
uve plants are provided tor their toad. 5 
And the like may be obſerv'd in the * 
production of Silk-worms, whoſe Eggs ' 
according to Natures inſtitution, are |: 
hatchi'd when Mulbury Trees begin to 
Bud, and put forththoſe leaves where: 
on theſe pretious inſects are to feed ; 

the aliments being tender whullt the 
Wormsthemſclves are fo, and growing 
more ſtrong and ſubſtantial, as the In- ! 


ſes increaſe in Vigour and Bulk, | 
18. There *' 


', % 
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yy. 18. 7here 15 one thing, which 
g, 4to0ugh it might perhaps have been 
It yore properly bronght in before, 
els anult not here be pretermitted. For 
le Þcfides what was lately ſaid of the 


m &xccllent Fabrick of the bodies of 


ly Men and other Animals, we may de- 
1t #icrvedly tile notice how much more 
as onderfull than the flruRure of the 
Or 


krown body muſt be the contrivance 
d Bot a Semen Animatum : tince all the 
Tj +turure parts, (fol;d as well as folt,) 
2, Band the frnfions, and many of the 
g  itons (and thoſe to be variable 
e L rore nata) of the Animal to be pro- 
: Fduc'd, muſt be durably delineated, 
- Zand as it were crach 4 in a little por- 
jf gion ot matter, that: ſeems Homoge- 
2 © ncous, and 7s unquaſtionably uid. 
s ©} And that which much increaſes the 
7 Wonder, is, that one of theſe latent 
) 2 impreſſions or powers, namely tlic 
- ?Plaſtick, or Prolifick, is to Iye dor- 
; 7 mant perhaps above thirty or forty 
{ Years, and then to be able to produce 
7 many more ſuch Engins as 1s the 
9 Animal it ſell, 
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[1 have hitherto, among the Cor: | 


' poreal Works of God, taken notice 


onely of thoſe Productions of his 

Power and Wiſedom that may be. 
obſerv'd in the wifible World. So 

that I may be allowed to conſider 

farther, that not onely the Peripate-. 
ticks, but the generality of other; 
Philoſophers, believe the World to be| 
finite : and, though the Carteſians!! 
will not fay it 1s ſo, but chule rather b 
to call it zndefinite, yet as it 1s elſe-: 
where ſhewn, their Opinion 1s rather. 
a well meant piece of modeſty, than a" 
ſtrid truth. For in reality, the World* 
muſt every way have bounds, and: 
conſequently be finite, or it muſt |; 
not have bounds, and fo be truely! 
boundleſs, or, (which is the ſame. 
thing in other terms) infinite, And: 
it the World be bounded, then thoſe | 
that believe a Deity, to whoſe Nature 

it belongs to be of infinite Power, 
muſt not deny that God is, and till 
was, able to make other Worlds than | 
this of ours. And the Epicureans, ' 


who almitted no Omnipotent Maker 
of 
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of the World, but ſubſtituted Chance 
and Atomes in his Stead, taught that 


| by reaſon the cauſes ſufficient to make 


a World, that is Atomes and Space, 
were not wanting ; Chance has aCtu- 
ally made many Worlds, of which 
ours 1s but one; and the Carteſians 


- muſt, according to their DoCtrine of 
- the Indefiniteneſs of Corporeal Sub- 
| ſtance, admit that our viſible World, 
: or if they pleaſe, Yortex, by which [ 


- mean the greateſt extent our eyes can 


reach to, is but a part, and. compa- 
ratively but a very ſmall one too, of 
the whole Univerſe : which may ex- 
tend beyond the utmoſt Stars we «an 
ſee, incomparably farther than thoſe 
remoteſt viſible bounds are diſtanr 
trom our Earth. 

Now if we grant with ſome mo- 


| dern Philoſophers, that God has made 
” other Worlds beſides this of ours, it 


will be highly probable that he has 


| there diſplay d His manifold Wiſedom, 


in 2prm15m97 very differing from 
thoſe wherein we here admire it. And 
even without ſuppoſing any more 


than one Univerſe : asall that portion 
D 2 of 
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ot it that is viſible to us, makes but 
a part of that vallly extended aggre- 
vate of bodies : So 1t we but ſuppoſe, , 
that ſome of the Celeſtial Globes, * 
whether viſible to us, or placd bcy ond © 
the reach ot our ſight, are peculiar 
Syſtemes, the conſideration will not 
a very ditlerent. For ſince the fix'd 
Stars arc many of them incomparably | 
more remote than the Planets, tis 
not abſurd to ſuppoſe that as the Sun, * 
who is the fix'd Star neareſt to us, © 
has a whole Syllcme ot Planets that + 
move about him, ſo ſome of the other | 
{1x'd Stars may be cach of them the | 
Centre, as it were, of another Syſteme * 
of Celeſtial Globes: ſince we ſec that * 
foine Planets themſelves, that are de- ' 
termined by Allronomers to be much ' 
intcriour in bigneſs to thoſe fix d Stars 
I was ſpeaking ot, have other Globes 
that do as it were depend on them, 
and move about them; as, not to 
mention the Earth that has the Moon 
tor 1ts Attendant, nor Saturn _ = 
not altogether unaccompanied, ti 
plain that Jupiter has no leſs Bo 
tour Sarc/ites that run their Courſes 


about 
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Ut : | gt 

- about Him.' And 'tis not to be pre- 
4 termitted, that none of theſe leſſer 
'wH 


and ſecondary Planets, (it I may fo 
iq call them) that moves about $.1tur 
and Jupiter is viſible to the naked eye, 
and therefore they were all unknown 
4 10 the Ancient Aſtronomers, who 


lived belorc the invention of Telc- 


y |ſcop es. Now, 1n Caſe tiiere be other 

ne Syllemes (it I may ſo ſpeak) 
beſides this viſible one of ours, [ 
'rhink it may be probably ſuppos d that 
2God may have given peculiar and ad. 
Imirable inſtances of His inexhauſted 
*Wiſedom in the Contrivance and 
Government of Syſtemes, that for 
Cought we know may be fram'd and 


| Imanagd i in a manner quite differing, 


n, i 


| '\rom what is obſerv'd in that part of 
2? the Univerſe that is known to us. 
1 For beſides that Iicre on Earth the 
* © Loadſtone is a Mineral fo differing in 
® © divers affections, not onely from all 
* : other Stones, but from all other bo- 
- | dies, that are not Magnetical, that this 


* Heteroclite Mineral ſcarce ſcems to 
be Originary of this World of ours, 
7 but to have come into it, by a re. 
D 3 move 
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move from ſome other Warld or Sy- 
ſteme; I remember that ſome of the / 
Navigators that diſcovered America, 
took notice that at their firſt coming 
into ſome parts of it, though they | 
found great ſtore of Animals and 
Plants, yet they met with few of the. 
latter, and ſcarce any of the former, 
of the ſame Specics with the living? 
Creatures of Europe. ? 
19. Now in theſe other Worlds; 
Eefides that we may ſuppoſe that the 
Original Fabrick, or that Frame inoſ 
which the Omniſcient Architect at! 
firſt contriv'd the parts of their mat-? 
ter, was very differing from the? 
ſtructure of our Syſteme ; beſedes this," 
I ſay, we may canceive that there: 
may be a vaſt difference betwixt the" 
ſubſequent Phznomeza, and produtts 
ons obſervable in one of ghoſe Sy- 
ſtemes, from what regularly happens. 
in ours, though we thould ſuppoſe: 
no more, than that two or three: 
Laws of Local Motion may be differ-' 
ng in thoſe unknown Worlds, from! 
the Laws that obtain in ours. For if} 
we ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that every; 
entire: 
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y-- entire Body, whether ſimple or com- 
he : pounded, great or ſmall, retains al- 
:a, ways 1 motive Power, (as Philoſo- 
ng . phers commonly think that the Soul 
ey ; does, when it has movd the Humane 
nd Body; and as the Epicureans and 
he. many other Philoſophers think all 
Er, Atomes do, after they have impell'd 
ng! one aonther) this power of exciting 

> Motion in another Body, without 
ls; the Movents looſing its own, will 
he. appear of ſuch moment to thoſe that 
to: duely conſider, that Local Motion is 
] the #r/t and chiefeſt of the ſecond 
2 cauſes that produce the Phanomena of 
2 Nature: that they will eaſily grant 
z that theſe Phenomena mult be ſtrange- 
re ly diverſifyed, by ſpringing from 
he? principal cauſes fo very kikeiogly 
ti. * qualifyed. Nor (to add another way 
y- | of varying Motion) is it abtwr.i to 
ns. conceive, that God may have created 
ſe: ſome parts of matter to bg of them- 
ce | ſelves quieſcent, (as the Carteſians and 
r-- divers other Philoſophers ſuppole all 
m | matter to be in its own Nature,) and 
if determin'd to continue at re{t till ſome 
ry. outward Agent force it into Motion : 
re. D 4 and 
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and yet that He may have endow'd 
other parts of the matter, with a 
Power like that which the Atomitls, 
aſcribe to their Principles, ol rel{llefly 
moving themſclves, without looſing 
that power by the motion they excite 
in quieſcent bodies. And the Laws 
of this propagation of Motion among 
bodics, may be not the lame withthote 
that arc cltablſhed 1n our World : to 
that 4ut one halt, or fome letler part, 
(as a third, ) of the Motion that 1s 


lIicre communicated trom a body of 


ſuch a bulk and velocity, to another 
it tinds at reſt, or flowhcer mov d than 
it ſelf, ſhall there paſs {rom a Movent 
to the bouy it umpells; though all 
circumflances, except the Laws of 
Notion, be ſuppos to ke the fame. 
Nor is it fo extravagant a thing, as at 
firit it may fcem, to entertain fuch 
ſuſpicions as theſe. tor in the com 
mon Pluloſophy, Lelides that the 
Notion and Theory ct Local Motion 
are Lur very imperteftly proposd, 
thorc are Laws or Rules of it wecll, not 


toſoy at cd, c{tabliſtd. 


22. And 
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20. And as for the Carteſian Laws 
of Motion, though 1 know they are 
received by many learned Men, yet 
I ſuſpect that it 1s rather upon the 
Authority of fo famous a Mathema- 
tician as Des-Cartes, than any con- 
victive evidence, that accompanies 
the Rules themſelves: ſince to me 
(tor Reaſons that belong not to this 
Diſcourle,) ſome of them appear not 
to be belriended either by clear ex- 
Pecience, or any Copgent Reaſon. 
And tor the Rule that 15 the moſt 
uſetull, namely that which allerts, 
That there is always the ſame quantity 
of Motion in the World ; every Body 
that moves another, looſing juſt as 
much of its own as it produces is the 
other : the proot he offers, being 
drawn from the Immutability of God, 
teems very Metaphyſical, and not 
very cogent to ume; 'who fear that 
the Properties and Extent of the Di- 
vine Immutability, are not ſo well 
known to us Mortals, as to allow 
Carteſius to make it 1n our preſent 
caſe, an argument 4 priori, And a 
poſteriert 1 ſee not how the Rule 

will 
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will be demonſtrated : ſince, beſides 


. that it may be queſtioned whether 


'tis agreeable to experience in divers 
inſtances that might be given of 
communicated Motions here below ; 
I know not what experience we have 
of the Rules by which Motion 1s 
propagated in the Heavenly Regions 
of the World, among all the Bodies, 
that make up the Atherial, (which 
is incomparably the greateſt) part of 
the Univerſe. So that the truth of 
the Carteſian Rules being evincd 
neither a priori, nor 4 poſteriort ; it 
appears not why it ſhould be thought 
unreaſonable to imagine, that other 
Syſtemes may have ſome peculiar Laws 
of Motion ; onely becauſe they differ 
from thoſe Carteſian Rules, whereof 
the greateſt part are, at leaſt unde- 
monltrated. | 


Þ 


21. But though, if we allow of 
Suppoſitions and ConjeCtures, ſuch as 
thoſe lately mention'd, thatare at leaſt 
not abſurd; they may conduce to 
amplify ſome of our 7dea's of Divine 

things ; 


a Y 
- 


things; yet we need not fly to Ima- 
ginary ultra mundane Spaces, to be 
convinc'd that the Effets of the 
Power and Wiſcdom o! God, are 
worthy of their Cauſes, and nor near 
adequately underſtood by us ; it with 
ſufficient attention we contwer that 
innumerable multitude, and unipeak- 
able variety of bodies, that make up 
this vaſt Univerſe, For, there being 
among. theſe a ſtupendious number, 
that may juſtly be look'd upon as fo 
many diſtin Engins, and many of 
them very complicated ones too, as 
containing ſundry ſubordinate ones : 
to know that all theſe, as wellas the 
reſt of the Mundane matter, are every 
moment ſuſtain'd, guided and go- 
vern'd, according to their reſpeQtive 
Natures, and with an exact regard to 
the Catholick Laws of the Univerſe ; 
to know, I ſay, that there 1s a Being 
that docth this every where and every 
moment, and that manages all things 
without either aberration or inter- 
miſſion ; is a thivg, that if we atten- 
tively refle& on, ought to produce in 


us, for that Supreme Being that _ 
| oe 
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doe this, the higheſt Wonder, and,the 
lowlieſt Adoration. 

The Epicureans of old did with 
ſome colour ot reaſon, as well as with 
much confidence, urge againſt the 
Beliet of a Divine Providence, that 
'tis unconceivable, and therefore in- 
credible; That the Gods thould be 
ſufficient for ſuch differing and di- 
ſtracting employments, as, according 
to the exigencies of Natures works, 
to make the Sun ſhine in one place, 
the Rain ſhower down in another, 
the Winds to blow in a third, the 
Lightcning to flaſh in a fourth, the 
Thunderbolts to fall in a fitth ; and 
in ſhort, other bodies to aC&t and ſuffer 
according to their reſpective Natures. 
Wheretore we,that upon good grounds 
believe that God really does, what 
theſe Philoſophers thought impoſſible 
to be done, by any Agents whatſo- 
ever, are much wanting in our duty 
;t we do not admire an Al-pervading 
Wiſcdom, that reaches to the utmoſt 
extent of the Univerſe, and actually 
performing what Philoſophers profeſs'd 
they could not ſo much as concezve, 


highly 
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highly merits that theſe difficulties 
which they thought 1nſuperable, and 
{o, a ſufhcient excuſe tor their unbe- 
lief, thould be a powertull motive to 
our vencration, of that tranſcendent 
| Wiſedom, that without any trouble 
\ ſurmounts them. 

22. We have ſeen ſome diſplays of 
| God's Wiſedom as well as Power, by 
what we have obſerv'd in his Corpo- 
{ real Works. But 'twill be eaſily 
granted, that ſome of the Divine 
| Perfections, could not be fo well 
| expreſs'd or Copied upon Corporecal 
| creatures, as upon the Rational and 
| immaterial ſoul of Man, and other 
{ Intelle&tual-Beings : as the picture of 
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an Apple or a Cherry, or the cha- . 


| rater of a Number, 1s not capable 
| of receiving or containing ſo much of 
| an excellent Painter's skill, as he may 
exhubite in a Piece wherein the paſſi- 
| ons of the mind, and the Laws of 
| Opticks, and of decency, may be 
fully expreſsd. And 1t may well be 
preſum'd,-that if we were as famili- 
arly acquainted with God's Incorpo- 
real. creatures as-we are with his _ 

ble 
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ble ones, we ſhould perceive, that as 

Spirits are incomparably more Noble | 

than bodies ; ſo the Divine Wifedom 

employ'd in the Government and 

| Conduct of them, is more glorious | 

| than that which we juſtly admire in | 

| the frame and management of his 

| Corporeal Works. And indeed let a 

; Portion of Matter be never ſo fine, 

and never fo well contriv'd, it will 

not be any more than an Engine de- | 
void of Intelle&t and Will, truely fo 
call'd, and whoſe excellency, as well 
as its diſtinftion from other bodies 
even the grofſeſt and imperteCteſt, can 
confift but in Mechanical afte&ions, 
fuch as the ſize, ſhape, motion and 
connexion of its parts : which can 
neither excite themſelves into motion, 

nor regulate and ſtop the motion they | 
once are in. Whereas true Spirits, | 
(by which I here mean zmmaterial 
| Subſtances,) have by God's Appoint- 
| ment belonging to their Nature, Un- 
| derſtanding, Will, and an Internal 
| Principle, both of aC&ting ſo and fo, 
and of Arbitrarily ceaſing from aCtion. 
And though God, as the Sole Creator 


of 
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of all Subſtances, has, and if He 
pleaſe may exerciſe, an abſolute Do- 
minion over all his Creatures, as well 
Immaterial as Corporeal ; yet ſince 
He has thought fit to govern Spirits 
according to the Nature He has given 
them, (which Comprehends both 
Underſtanding and Will;) to create 
ſuch Intelligent Free, and Powerfull 


| Beings, as good and bad Angels, (to 
| fay nothing now of men) and to 


govern them on thoſe Terms ſo as 
effeQtually to make them (however 
they behave themſelves,) Inſtruments 
of His Glory, which multitudes of 
them do as ſubtily, as obſtinately 
oppoſe; to doe theſe things, I fay, 
requires a Wiſedom and Providence, 


tranſcending any that can be diſplay'd 


? in the formation and management of 
S merely Corporeal Beings. For inani- 


mate Engins may be fo contriv'd, as 
to Act but as we pleaſe, whereas An- 
gels and Humane Souls are endow'd 
with a freedom of acting, in moſt 
caſes, as themſelves pleaſe. And 'tis far 
eaſier for a skilfull Watch-maker, to 
regulate the Motions of his you 

rnaan 
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than the affections and actions of his 
Hon. 

23. And hcre give me leave to 
conſider, that Angels whether good 
or bad, are very Intelligent and active 
Beings; and that cach of them is en- 


dowed with an Intclle&t capavie of 


almoſt Ianumerable Notions, and 
degrees, or variations of knowledge, 
and allo with a Will, capable ot no 
leſs numerous Excertions or Acts; and 


of having various Influences upon the 


Undertit: anding, as (on the other ſide) 
It 1s variouſly afle&ted by the Dictates 
ot it. So that, (to apply this con(1- 
dcration to my prelent purpoſe) each 
particular Angel Ecing ſucceſſively 
capable of ſo many diflering oral 
States ; may tc look'd upon, as, IN a 
manner, a diſtinct Species of the In- 
tclleual kind. And the government 
ot one Dzxrmon, may be as dijticult a 
work, and conſequently may as much 
declare the Wiſedom and Power ot 
God, as the government of a whole 
Species of inanimate bodies, ſuch as 
Stones or Metals : whoſe Nature de- 
termines them to a {trict contormuy 
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' to thoſe primordial Laws of Motion, 
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| which were once ſcttled by the great 


Creatour, and trom which, they have 
no Wills of their own to make them 
{werve. | 

The Scripture tells us, that in the 
Occonomy ot Man's Salvation, there 
is ſo much of the manifold VWiſedom 


| of God expreſsd, that the Ange/s 
themſelves defirc to pry into thoſe my- 
} /keries. When our Saviour, having 
| rol] his Apoſtles that the day and 
| hour of his future coming to Judg- 
' ment ( whether of thz Jewiſh Nation 
| or the World, I now enquire not) 


was not then known to any; ſub- 


| tufficiently intimates them to be en- 
| dowed with excellent Anowledge, 
| Superiour to that of Men : and that 
| perhaps may be one of the Realons 


why the Scripture ſtyles them Ange/s 
of Light. It alſo teaches us that the 
c00d Angels are vaſtly numerous, and 
that as they are of differing Orders; 
ſome of them being Arch-Angels, and 


'ome Printes of particular Empires 
of 


Pr 
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| jOYNS, #0, not to the Angels of [Tea- 0 24s 
| ven, but to his Father onely: he * 
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or Nations : ſo that God aſſigns them 


very differing and important Employ- | 


ments both in Heaven and in Earth; 


and ſometimes ſuch as oblige them, | 
in diſcharge of their reſpective Truſts, | 
to endeavour the carrying on of In- | 
tertering deſigns. The ſame Scrip- þ 
ture by ſpeaking of the Devil and hzs | 


Angels, and of the Great Dragon that 
drew down with his Tail the third 
part of the Stars from Heaven to 
Earth, and by mentioning a whole 
Legion of Devils that poſleſſed a fin- 
gle Man; and by divers other paſſages 
that I ſhall not now inſiſt on, giving 
us ground to conclude, that there is 
a Political government in the king- 
dom of darkneſs; that the Monarch 
of it is exceeding powertull, whence 
he is ſtyl'd the Prince of this World, 
and ſome of his officers have the titles 
of principalities, powers, rulers of the 
darkneſs of this World, &c. that the 
ſubjects of it are exceeding nume- 
rous; that they are deſperate enemies 
to God and Men, whence the Devil 
1s ftyl'd the Adverſary, the 7emprer, 
and a Murtherer from the beginning ; 

that 
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that they are very falſe and cratty, 
whence the Devil is calld the Father 
| of Lies, the Old Serpent; and his 
itrategems are ſtyld the Wrles, and 
| Depths of Satan; that their malice 1s 
| as active and reſtlels, as 'tis great, 
| whence, we are told that our Adver- 
| fary the Devil walks about like a roar. 
ing Lion, ſeeking whom he may devour. 
Theſe things being taught us in the 
Scripture it felt, though I ſhall not 
now add any of the Inferences that 
may be drawn from them to mypreſent 
purpoſe, we may rationally ſuppoſe, 
that it we were quick-ſigated enough 
to diſcern the Methods of the Divine 
Wiſedom in the Government of the 
Angelica] and of the Diabolical Worlds, 
or great Communities, if I may ſo call 
them ; we ſhould be raviſhd into ad- 
miration how ſuch Intelligent, Free, 
Powerfull, and Immortal Agents, 
ſhould be without violence offerd to 
their Nature, made in various man- 
hers to conſpire to fulfill the Laws, 
or at leaſt accompliſh the Ends, ot 
that great Theocracy, that does not 
alone reach to all kinds of bodies, to 

F, p3 Men, 
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Men, and to this or that rank of 
Spirits, but compriſes the whole Cre- 
ation, or the greac Aggregate of all 
the Creaturesot God. And indeed to 
make the voluntary, and perhaps the 
molt craſty ations of evil Men, and 
of cvil Spirits themſelves, ſubſervient 
to his Wife and Juſt Ends; does no 
lels recommend the Wiſedom of God, 
than it would the skill of a Ship- 
wright and Pilot, it he was able to 
contrive and ſteer his Slup, to, as to 
ſail to his deſigned Port, not onely 
with a ſide-wind, or very near a wind, 
as many doc; bur with a quite con- 
trary wind, and that a tempeſtuous 
ONe 100. 

2.4. Perhaps you will think it 
allowable, that on this Occaſion I 
antcdate what in duc time wil) infalli- 
bly come to paſs; and now bricfly 
take ſome notice, as uf it were pre- 
{car, of the diffuſed and 11luſtrious 
manitcitation of the Divine Wiſedom, 
Cas well as Juſtice and Mercy, ) that 
will gloriouſly appear at the day of 
the general Judgment, when every 
c00d Chriftians eyes ſhal/ be vouch: 

ſated 
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ſafed a much larger proſpect than that 
which his Saviour himſelf had, when 
he ſurvey'd in a trice, and as it were 
at one view, al/ the Kingdoms of the 1.uK.1v. 
World; and /hall behold a much more 
numerous (not to ſay numberleſs) 
Aflembly, than that which 1s ſaid to 
have conſiſted of a// People, Natrons vn. 111. 
and Languages, that flock'd in to the 
Dedication of Nebuchadnezar's Golden 
Image. 

At that great decretory Day, whes 
the whole Oft-ſpring ot Adam, thall 
by the loud voice and trumpet of the 
Arch-Angel be calld together, from 
the remoteſt Apes and the diſtante\t 
Climates in the World : when, I fay, 
beſides the faln Angels, all the Hu- 
mane Actours that ever liv'd, ſhall 
appear upon the Stage at once: whe 
the dead ſhall be rais d, and the Books Rev. Nx. 
ſhall be open'd : (that is, the Records '*: 
of Heaven and of Conſcience) Ther 
the Wiſedom of God will ſhine forth 
in 1ts Meridian luſtre, and its tull 
iplendour. Not onely the Occurrences 
that relate to the lives and actions of 
particular Perſons, or oft private Fa- 
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milies, and other leſſer Societies of 
Men; will be there tound not to have 
been overlook'd by the Divine Pro- 
vidence ; but the Fatcs of Kingdoms 
and Commonwealths, and the Revo- 
Jutions of Nations and of Empares, 
will appear to have been order'd and 
over-rul'd by an incomparable Wiſe- 
dom. And tholc great Politicians, 
that thought toout-wit Providence, by 
their refin'd ſubtilties, ſhall find them- 
ſelves taken in their own craftineſs ;| 
thall have their deepeſt Counſe/s turnd 
into fooliſhneſs; and ſhall not be able 
to keep the amaz d World ſrom diſcg- 
vering, that whilit they thought they 
moſt craitily puriu'd their own Ends, 
they rcally accompliſhd God's. And 
thoſe ſubtile Hypocrites that thought 
to make pretended Religion the In- 
{trument of their Sccular Deſigns, 
ſhall ſind thoſe Deſigns both deſeated, 
and made truly ſubſcrvient to that 
advancement of Religion, which they 
really never aim at. 
25. To employ and keep in Order 
a very complicated Engine, ſuch as 
the lamous Strasburg's Clock, or a 
Man 
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Man of War, though all the parts of 
it be inanumate and devoid of pur- 
poſes and ends of their own, is juſtly 
| counted a piece of skill. And this 
{ Task is more difficult, and conſe- 
quently does recommend the conduct 
| of the Pertormer, in proportion to 
the intricate ſtructure, and the num- 
| ber of pieces whereof the Engine 
conſiſts. At which rate how aſto- 
niſhing and ravithing will appear that 
Wiſedom and Providence that is able 
to Guide and Over-rule many thou- 
ſand Milions of Engins endow'd with 


| Wills, fo as to make them all be found 


in the final I{Jues of things, ſubſer- 
vient to purpoſes worthy of Divine 
Providence, Holineſs, Juſtice and 
Goodnels. 

In ſhort, when all the Actours that 
had their parts in this World, ſhall 
appear at once upon the Stage; whe 
all Diſguiſes ſhall be ſtript oft, all 
Intrigues diſcoverd, all hearts and 
Deſigns laid oper, then to find that 
this whole ,amazing Opera, that has 
been ating upon the. face of the 
Earth, trom the beginning to the end 
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of Time, has been ſo contrived and 
carricd on by the Great Authour of 
the World and of Men, that their 
innumerably various actions, and croſs 
deſigns are brought, ( commonly 
without, and otter againſt their 
wills,) to conſpire to the accompliſh- 
ment of a Plot worthy ot God ;' will 
appear an Effect of 1o vaſt and fo all- 
pervading a Wiſedom, as Humane 
[ntelle&ts will admiringly contfefs, that 
nothing but a Divine and Omniicient 
One could compals. 

26. 'Tis like you may have taken 
notice, that among the ſeveral Inſtan- 
ces I have given ot the Wiſedom of 
God, I have not, ( unleſs perhaps 1n- 
cidentally and tranſiently,) mention d 
the Occonomy ot Man's Salvation by 
Jeſus Chriſt. And theretore I think 
my ſclt oblig d to advertiſe you, that 
chough, tor Reaſons to be given you, 
it you dcfire it, by word of mouth, 
| have thought #&t, That Subject, 
which has been already handled by 
lo many profeſs 4 Divines, thould be 
lett untrearcd of by me, who am a 
Layman; yet I did not pretermit ar, 

upon 
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upon the ſcore of thinking it at all 
Inferiour to thoſe other Manifeſtations 
of God's Wiſedom, that I expreſly 
diſcourſe of. 

For I think that in the Redemption 
of Mankind, more of the Divine At- 
tributes than are commonly taken 
notice of, have their diſtinct Agencics; 
and that their Co-operation 1s ſo ad- 
mirably directed by the Divine Wilſe- 
dom, that an Apoſtle may very juſtly 
call it the great myſtery of Godlineſs ; 1 Tim.III. 
and that it no lefs deſerves our Wonder, '*: 
than our Gratitude. 

27. | am not ignorant thar many 
learned Divines, have largely, and 
ſome of them laudably, treated of 
this Subject. But I confeſs I doubt 
whether moſt of them have not been 
more happy in their Care to avoid 
errours about it, than skiltull in thcir 
attempts, to unveil the myſteries 
couch'd in it. There arc in the great 
work of Mans .Redemption, fome 
charactcrs and tootſteps of the wivine 
Witedom, 1o conſpicuous, not to ſay 
lo retulgent, that a Believer endow'd 
but with a mediocrity of parts, may 

caſily 
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eaſily enough diſcern them. But there 
are alſo in this ſublime and compre- 
henſive work, ſome depths of God, (to 
uſe a Scripture phraſe) and ſo much 
of the Wiſedom of God in a Myſtery, | 
(that is, of the Myſterious Wifedom | 
of God) that I cannot think it an | 
eaſie matter to have a mental Eye, fo | 
inlightned and fo piercing, as to treat 
largely and worthily ot ſo vaſt and 
abltruſe a Subject. And indeed when 
I conſider, that a Man muſt know | 
much of the Nature of Spirits in | 
general, and even of the Father of | 
them, God himſelt, of the Intellect, 
Will, Sc. of the Soul of Man, of the 
State oft Adam in Paradiſe, and after 
his fall, of the influence of his fall 
upon tus Poſterity, of the Natural or 
Arbitrary vindictive Juſtice of God, 
of the Grounds and Ends of God's 
inflicting, Punithments as a Creditour, 
a Ruler, or both; of the admirable 
and unparalleld Perſon of Chriſt the 
Mediatour ; of thoſe Qualifications 
and Offices that are required to fit 
him, tor being lapſed Man's Redeemer, 
of the Nature of Covenants, and the ' 
Con- 
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Conditions of thoſe God vouchfaf'd to 
make with Man, whether of Works, 
or Grace ; of the Divine Decrecs, in 
reſcrence to Man's final Statc; of the 
{ecret and powertull Operations of 
Grace upon the mind, and the man- 
ner by which the Spirit of God 
works upon the Souls of Men, that 
He converts, and brings by Sanctt- 
fication to Glory. To be ſhort, there 
are ſo many Points (tor I have left 
divers unnam'd ) moſt of them of 
dijjicult ſpeculation, that are fit to be 
difcuſs'd by him that would ſolidly 
and fully treat of the Worlds Re- 
demption by Feſas Chriſt, that when 
| reile&t on them, I am ready to cx- 
claim with St. Paul, who 7s ſuftcient 
for theſe things; and I am fo far 
trom wondering, that the generality 
of Divines and other Writers on this 
Subject, have not fully diſplay'd the 
Wiſcdom that God has exprets'd in 
thisgreat work, that to have been able 
to accompliſh it in ſo admirable a 
way, as God has actually contrivd 
and made choice of, is one of the 
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the Wiſedom it ſelf. And I am per- 
ſuaded, that for God to reconcile 
his inflexible Juſtice, his exuberant 
Mercy, and all thoſe other things 
that feenr'd to claſh incvitably about 
the delign'd Salvation of Men, and 
make them co-operate to it ; is a 
ftupcndious manifeftation ot Wiſe- 
dom : there being no Probleme 1n 
Diophantus, Alex andr inns, or Apollo- 
#:us Pergtus, in Algebra, or in Geo- 
metry, ncar fo diflicult to be folv'd, 
or that requires, that a greater num- 
ber of proportions and congruities 
{ſhould be attended to at once, and 
made ſubſcrvient to the ſame Ends ; 
as that Great Probleme propoundec 
by God's Infinite Goodneſs to his 
Divine VWiſedom ; the Redemption "of 
loſt and perverſe Mankind, upon the 
Terms declar'd in the Goſpel, which 
arc admirably fitted to promote at 
once, God's Glory, and Man's felt- 
city. 

. Though what has been faid of 
6 Gioia, ot God's Power an 
Witedom, may juſtly perſuade us 
that thoſe Attributes are Divine and 
Ado- 
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Adorable; yet I muſt not deny that 
the Repreſentation that I have made 
of them, 1s upon ſeveral accounts, 
very diſadvantageous. For fr/#, there 
has not been ſaid of them in this 
paper all that even I could have men 
tion'd, to ſet forth their excellency ; 
becauſe I had elſewhere treated of 
that Subject, and was more willing 
to preſent you with ſome things | 
had not faid betore, than troublc pou 
with many repetitions. But if 
ſtead of ſo untit a Perſon as I, the 
maniteſtation of the Divine Wiſedom 
had bcen undertaken by the know- 
ingeſt Man in the World, or perhaps 
even by an Angel, he would find 
himſelt unable fully to make out the 
matchleſs Excellency of it, For how 
much Wiſedom has been exercts'd by 
an Omniſcient Being, cannot be 
tully comprehended or, conſequently, 
deſcrib'd, but by an infinite under- 
ſtanding. Beſides, I have conſidered 
the Witedom difſplay'd by God in the 
Works of His Creation and Provi- 
dence, with reſpect to them not to 
us, For they are excellent, abſo.ute- 


ly, 
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ly, and in their own Nature, and 
would ſimply upon that account de: 
ſerve the wonder and the praiſes of 
Rational Beings, as they are rational : 
as Zenaxw jultly celebrated the $kill 
ot Appelles, and modern Geometers 
and Mechanitians admire Archimedes. 
But in this wrelative contemplation 
of God's Works, a Man's mind being 
intent onely upon the excellencies he 
diſcovers in them, He 15 not near fo 
much afte&tcd with a juſt ſenſe of the 
interiority of His to the Divine Intel- 
Ie, as He would be it He heed- 
fully conſider how much of the vaſt 
Subjects He contemplates, are undiſco- 
vered by Him, and how dimm and 
imperfect the Knowledge is, which 
He has ot that httle He docs diſcover. 
And now, (/aſtly) to the other dif- 
advantages with which I have been 
reduc'd to repreſent (and fo to ble- 
miſh.) the Divine Attributes z I muſt 
add, that I have inſiſted but upon zwo 
ot them, God's Power and His Wi:fe- 
dom, whereas we know that He has 
divers other perte&ions, as (beſides 


thoſe Incommunicable ones, His, 
Selt= 
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Selt-experience, Self-ſufficiency, and 
Independency) His Goodneſs to all 
His Creatures, His Mercy to finfull 
Men, His Juſtice, His Veracity, G&c. 
And as I long ſince noted, we may 
rationally conceive, that He may 
have divers Attributes and conlſc- 


quently divers Pertecions, whercot 


we have at preſent no XAnowledge, or 
perhaps ſo much as particular con- 
jettare, the inexhauſtible Fecundity 
of the Divine Nature being ſuch, 
that for ought we know, we are 
acquainted with but a ſmall part 
of the productions of an Almighty 
Power, accompanied with an infinite 
| Wiſedom, and excited to communi- 
cate it felt by an exuberant Good- 
neſs. And indeed I fee not why we 
may not ſay that by the Notion or 
Idea we have of Rim, and by the 
help of ſome Attributes we already 
know He has, we may 7n general 
conceive, that He has other Pertecti- 
ons, that we yet know not 7» part- 
cular : ſince of thoſe Attributes thar 
we do already know, though tit 
wrrelative ones (it I may ſo call "—_ 

uch 
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fuch as His Selt-exiſtence, Eternity, 
Sunplicity and Independency; may 
be known by mere ſpeculation, and 
as it were all at once, by appearing 
tO us as comprehended | in the Notion 
of a Being abſolutely pertect ; yer 


there are divers relative Attributcs | 


or PerfeQions, that come' to be 
known bur ſucceſſively, and as 1t 
were by experience of what He has 
actually done in relation to ſome of 
His Creatures. As, the Mercy of 
God was not known by Adam him- 
ſelt betorc his fall; and God's Fide- 
lity or Faithtulneſs to His promiles, 
as particularly that of ſending the 
PMcſhas wn the fulneſs of 9196 Was 
not, (not to ſay could not be) known 
but m proceſs of time, when ſome of 
them came to be fulfill'd. And there- 
tore, ſince ſome of God's Pertections 
require or ſuppole the reſpective 
Natures and Conditions of His Crea- 
rures, and the actings of ſome of 
them rowards Him, as well as ſome of 
His towards them ; we, that cannor 
be at all ſure that He may not have 
made many ſorts of Creatures, and 


have 
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have had divers relations to them 


according to their ſeveral States and 


{ Conditions, that we are altogether 
| unacquainted with; cannot know 


99 ABR 


but that ſome of the Attributes of 

God exercisd towards theſe Crea- 

tures, may remain unknown to us. 
29. But whether the Attributes, 


1 known and unknown, be thought 
q to be more or fewer; it will not be 
; denyed, but that the Natural and 


genuine reſult of all theſe Divine Per- 
tetions, (which we conceive under 


| diſtin&t Notions, becauſe we are not 


able to ſee them at one view, united 


| in God's moſt ſimple Eſſence) muſt 
| be a moſt glorious Majeſty ; that 


requires the moſt lowly and proſtrate 
Venerationsot all the Great Creatour's 
Intelligent Works. And accordingly 
we may obſerve (from ſome of the 
formerly cited Texts) that the An- 
gels, who of all his mere Creatures 
are the moſt excellent and knowing, 
are repreſented in the Scripture as 
aſſiduouſly employing themfelves, 
not onely in obeying and ſerving, 


but in Praiſing, and Adoring the 
F Divine 
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Divine Majeſty. The very Name of 
Angel in the Original Languages of | 
the Old and New Teſtament, is a | 
Name of Migiſtery : the Hebrew | 
Malach and the Greek "Aya ig- | 
nitying properly a Meſſenger. And 
our Saviour intimates in his moſt | 
Exccllent Pattern of Prayer, that the | 
will of God is done moſt obſequi- | 
ouſly and chearfully in Heaven ; ſince 
Chriſtians are dirc&ed to wiſh, that 
their Obedience there payd him 
might be imitated upon Earth. And 
as they ſtyle themſclves the Apoſtles! 
Rev, NIX, Fellow-Servants ; {ſo theſe Celeſtial I 
t2. Emxvoyes (it T1 may fo call them)f! 
make no icruple ot going upon the |: 
meaneſt Errands, as we would think |: 
them ; conſidering rather &y whom, | | 
than zo whom, or about what, they | 
are ſent. So the firſt Angel that we! |, 
reade of, to have been ſent to a! | 
particular Perſon, was employed to |: 
Gen. XXI. ZZagar, a Wandering and fugitive Fe- 
'7, 0+ male ſlave, ready to periſh for thirſt 
in a Wilderneſs ; to direft her to 2 


that concerned her Child. And ano. | 
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ther Angel 1s repreſented as taking 
the part of an Aſs againſt a falſe Nu. x x1. 
Prophet. Nay ef this glorious Order 33 
of Creatures in general, the Scripture 
tells us, that they are AU miniſtring 
Spirits, ſent forth to Miniſter . for Heb. 1. 14- 
them who ſhall be Heirs of Salva- 
FOR. 

Though the Angels are Creatures 


| ſo glorious in their Apparitions here 


below, that they uſe to ſtrike amaze- 

ment and veneration, if not Terrour, 

even into the Excellent Perſons they Dan. x. s, 
appear to, (as we may learn from *'> 27: 


| divers paſſages of the Scripture, where Luk. I. 29. 
we are told that their preſence was 
|; accompanied with a ſurprizing Splen- 


dour, and one of them 1s repreſented 


! in the Apocalypſe yz As Inlight ening Revel. 


the Earth with His Glory: And XVIE 2 


! though their multitude be ſo great 
: that ſometimes the Myriades of them, 
and ſometimes the Legions, are 


mentiond; and elſewhere we are 
told of Thouſand Thouſands, and ten 
Thouſand times ten Thouſand of them : 
let theſe Celeſtial Courtiers, that in 


! compariſon of us Men, are ſo Glori- 


F 2 OUS; 


r King. 
XXIL 15- ſtanding by Him on His right Hand 


Dan. VII. 


I Os 
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ous, as well as Intelligent and ſpotleſs, 
when they appear in multitudes about 
the Throne of God, (according to 
that Viſion of the Prophet, who told 
the two Kings of Judab and /ſrael, 


Throne ; and all the Foſt of Fleaven 


and on His left,) they ſtand not to| 
Gaze, but as the Prophet Danzel| 
expreſly ſays, to miniſter. And 1n 
Tſatah's Vition, the Seraphims them- 
ſelves are repreſented as covering 
their faces betore their Great Maker, 
Seared on his Elevated Throne. And 
we may caſily gueſs that their Em- 
ployment is moſt humbly to adore 
and celebrate ſuch dazelling Majeſty ; |. 
by what we are told of their crying |: 
one to another Holy, Holy, Floly, u\\ 
the Lord of Hoſts, the whole Earth | 
's full of his Glory. This profound |: 
reſpect of the Angels is not to be | 
marvel'd at : ſince, where eſtcem | 
{prings not from ignorance but know- | 
ledge, the greater the ability and op- || 
portunities are of having the know- |! 
ledge clear and heightend, the greater |! 
Fence: | 
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Veneration muſt be producd in an 
[n:ellgent Being, for the admired 
Olje& : who{ PerfeCtions are ſuch, 
tut even an Angelical Intellect can- 
not *ully :cach them ; ſince as a line 
by t *ing never ſo much extended in 
'cng, 1 can 10t grow a Surface; fo 
neitacr ca . created perfte&ions, be 
by any ea's lo fſtretch'd as to be 
ainputyed into Divine ones ; (or /dea's 
equal to them.) And indeed ſpeak- 
ing in general, the Creatures are but 
Unbratile (if I may ſo ſpeak) and 
arbitrary Pictures of the great Crea- 
tour: of divers of whoſe PerfeCtions 
thougly they have ſome ſignatures ; 
yet they are but ſuch, as rather give 


\ the Intelle& riſes and occaſions to 
” take notice of and contemplate the 
: Divine Originals, than they afford it 
- true Imagesot them: as a Picture of a 


Watch or Man, or the name of either 
of them written with Pen and Ink, 
does not exhibite a true and perfect 
Idea of a thing (whoſe internal con- 
ſtitution a ſurface cannot fully repre- 
ſent) but onely gives occaſion to the 


# mind to think of it, and to trame one. 
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And wht I have faid of the Creatures 
in - 1030 holds true of the Angels 
themſelves : who by ſeveral preroga- 
tives do indeed much ſurpaſs the reſt 
of their fellow Creatures, but yet are 
but Creatures, and therefore of a 
Nature infinitely inferiour to God's; 
as, though a Thouſand 1s a far greater | 
Number than ten, and a Million than | 
a Thouſand, yet the latter as well as | 
the two tormer 1s beyond compu- 
tation diſtant from a Number ſup- 
pos'd to be infinite; ſince otherwiſe a 
finite Number (that by which the 
leſſer differs from the greater) would | 
be able by its acceſſion to make a fi- 
nite Number become infinite. But to |: 
return to what I was ſaying of the | 
Angels. I thought fit to mention |: 
both the Nobleneſs of their Nature, |: 
the ſplendidneſs of their Apparitions, |: 
and the profound Yeneration and | 7 
ardent” Devotion which they pay'd | 
to their Creatour ; becaufe we are © 
wont to eſtitmate remote things by | 
compariſon, as modern Philoſoptters |: 
tell us, that we judge the riſing or | 
ſerting Sun and Moon, to be pow ; 
and |. 
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' and morediſtant ſrom us than when 

' they are nearer the Meridian, becauſe 

| , when they are in the Z7orizor we 
conſider them as placed beyond 
Mountains, or long Tra&s of Land 
or a, that we know to be great 
Objects, ani look upon as remote 
ones ; and yet ſee them interpos'd 
and conſequently nearer tian the 

; Celeſtial Globes. For thus fince the 
Scripture propoſes the Angels to our Jud. IX. 
Imitation, the awetull reverence pay'd 

to the Supreme Being, by thoſe Ex- 
cellent Spirits, who, as St. Peter tells 
us, are greater in Power and Might 2 Pct. X1. 
than we, ought to admoniſh us of '*: 
| the ecſtatick reſpett we Mortals owe 
Him; and teach us that whenſoever 

: we ſpeak either ?o God or of Him, 
weought to be inwardly atfe&ted (and 

in our outward expreſſions appear to 
be ſo) with the unmeaſurable diſtance 
there is between a molt perfe& and 

» Omnipotent Creatour, and a mere 

” impotent Creature; as well as be- 
tween 2 moſt Holy God, and a moſt 
ſntull Man. 
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{ 30. If the Conjeftures formerly | 
propos'd about Worlc's differing from 
ours may paſs for probable, then it 
will be io too, that God in theſe | 
other Syſtemes may have tram'd a 
Multitude of Creatures, whoſe Fa- 
brick and Motions, and conſequently 
whoſe Properties and Operations, | 
muſt be very differing trom what is | 
uſually met with in our World. And | 
the various Contrivances wherein | 
thoſe differences conſiſt will be fo 
many peculiar Inſtances, as well as | 
PraduCtions, of the manifold Wiſedom 

Jr-11.19- of the Great Former of all things; |. 
or (as the Original expreſſion yorſer | 
hackol will bear,) Maker of the whole | 
(Univerſe.) But to add ſomething |? 
now of nearer aftinity to what was | 
laſt ſaid about God's Government of | 
Spirits; how much will this Archi- |: 
tecktonick Wiſedom (if I may ſo call : 
it) exerted in framing and regulating | 
an innumerable company of Aibrice : 

Crcatures, be recommended ; if the *: 

other Worlds or Yortexes we not long | 


ſince | 
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ſince ſpake of, and the inviſible part 
of ours, (as we may call the Air and 


ther) be peopled with intelligent, 


though no tviſible, inhabitants? For, 
though the Scripture ſeems not to 
ſpeak expreſly of any more ſorts of 
Spirits, than thoſe good ones that 
retain the name of (the whole Genuw) 
Angels, and the Apoſtates that are 
commonly call'd Devils, becauſe theſe 
are the two ſorts of Spirits that it moſt 
concerns us Men, to be inform'd of: 


; yet the Scripture, that in the ory 


of the Creation does not clearly fo 
much as mention the produttion of 
Angels, and elſewhere repreſents them, 
as well the bad as the good, of very 
differing Orders, (as far as we can 


gueſs by the ſeveral Names it gives Eph. vi. 
them; ) the Scripture, I ſay, does ion 
not deny that there are any other with Col. 
ſorts of Spirits than thoſe it expreſly Þ- &XVL 


takes notice of, So that without any 
affront to it, we may admit there are 
ſuch, if any probable arguments of 
It, be ſuggeſted to us, either by Rea- 
ſon or Experience. And it ſeems not 
very likely, that while our Terra- 

queous 
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queous Globe, and our Air, are fre- 
quented by multitudes of Spirits, all ; 
the Celeſtial Globes, (very many of 
which do vaſtly exceed ours in bulk) 
and all the AZ£rherial or Fluid part of 
the Worid, (in compariſon of which, | 
al! the Globes, tlie Cekſtial and Ter- 
reſtrial. put together, are inconſide- 
rable for bulk) thould be quite deſti- 
tute of inhabitants. I have not time 
to ſet down the Opinions of the Anci- | 
ent as well Faſlern as Grecian Wr1- | 
ters, eſpecially the Pythagoreans and | 
Platoniſts, to whoſe Maſter this ſen- 
tence is aſcribed concerfiing the mul- 
titudes of Demons, ( a name by 
them not confin'd to evil Spirits) | 
that liv'd in the Superiour part of the | 
World, Aziuers are 1 yavc, I will | 
not preſume to be poſitive in declaring 
the ſenſe of thoſe two expreſſions | 
which the Scriprure employs, where | 
ſpeaking of the head of the fatanical | 
Eph. IL 2. kingdom, it calls him the Prince of the |: 
power of the Air, (and the word Air, 
15 among the Hebrews taken in a great 
latitude, and ſeveral times usd for 
the word Fleaven) and where ſpeak- 
ng | 
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Goſpel, it ſtyles the ſpiritnal wicked- 
neſſes, or rather (as the Syriac reades 
it, /prrits of wickedneſs, that is, ) 
wicked ſpirits not in high places, as 
our Tranſlatours have it, but in Hea- 
veuly. But though, as I was ſaying, 
I will not be poſitive in giving theſe 
two Texts ſuch a ſenſe, as may make 
them direct arguments for my Con- 


| jeCture, yet it ſeems that if they do 


not require, at leaſt they may well 
bear, an interpretation ſuitable to my 
preſent purpole. And whatever be- 
come of the aſſertions of Heathen 
Philoſophers and Poets, 'tis very con- 
ſiderable what is noted by the Ex- 


cellent Grotius, (who quotes ſeveral ry on 
Hebrew Authorus for it) that 'twas the 


Opinion of the Jews, that all places 
from Earth to Heaven, even the 


'- Starry Heaven, are full of Spirits. 
[t this be ſo, the Wiſedom and Power ne Eph,VI. 
of God muſt reach much farther than * 


we are commonly aware of; ſince 
He has Created, aud does Govern, 
ſuch an ineſtimable multitude of 
Spiritual Beings, of various _ 
EAC 
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each of them endowed with an In- 
telle& and Will of its own; eſpect- : 
ally ſince, for ought we know, many | 
or moſt of them, and perhaps ſome | 
whole orders of them, are yet in a 
probational ſtate, wherein they have 


free-will allow'd them ; as Adam and 


Eve were in Eden, and all the An» | 
gels were, before ſome of them (as 
the Scripture ſpeaks) /eft their firſt | 
eſtate and their own manſion. And if 

to theſe Angelical communities we add 
thoſe. others of Children, Idiots and 
Madmen; of whom, though all be 
in a ſenſe rational Creatures, yet the 


frſt community have not attain'd the | 


tull uſe of Reaſon, for want of age; 
and the two others cannot exerciſe | 
that faculty for want of rightly | 
diſposd Organs; the Wiſedom and 

Power of God in the Divine Govern- ' 
ment of ſuch various and numerous / 
communities of Intelle&tual Creatures, | 
will to a conſidering Man appear the ': 
more illuſtrious and wondertull. ] | 


31. Theſe 
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31. The diſtance betwixt the Infi- 


nite Creatour and the Creatures,w hich 
are but the limitted and arbitrary 
productions of His Power and Will, 
1s fo vaſt, that a// the Divine Attri- 
; butes or Perteftions do by unmeaſu- 
rable intervals tranſcend thoſe faint 
reſemblances of them, that He has 
been pleasd to impreſs, either upon 
* other Creatures, or upon us Men. 
| God's Nature is ſo Peculiar and Ex- 
| cellent, that there are qualities, which 
' though high vertues in Men, cannot 
belong to God, or be aſcrib'd to Him 
without derogation : ſuch as are Tem- 
perance, Valour, Humility, and di- 
vers others ; which is the leſs to be 
wonder'd at, becauſe there are ſome 
vertues (as Chaſtity, Faith, Patience, 
Liberality) that belong to Man him- 
ſelf, onely in his mortal and infirm 
condition. But whatever Excellencies 
there be that are ſimply and abſolute- 
ly ſuch, and ſo may without diſpa- 
ragement to His Matchleſs Nature, 
be aſcribd to God, ſuch as are Eter- 
nity, Independency, Life, Under- 
ſtanding, Will, &c. we may be ſure 

that 
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that He poſleſſes them ; ſince He is 


the Original Authour of all the De- 
grees or Reſemblances we men have 
of any of them. And the Pfalmiſt's 
Ratiocination 1s good. He that plant- 
ed the Ear, ſhall Fle not hear? He 


that formed the Eye, ſhall not He 


fee He that teacheth Man Know- 


ledge, ſhall not Fe know 2 Since all 
the Perfeftions communicated to, or 


to be found in the Creatures, (whe- | 


ther Men, Angels, or any other) be- 
ing Emanations of the Divine Excel- 
lencies, do as much belong to God, 
as in a bright day, all the luminous 
Beams, that are to be found in the 
Air, belong to the Sun; (in whom 
they are united, and from whom 
they all procceded.) The vaſt diffe- 


rence then between the Perfte&tions of | 


the Great Creatour, and thoſe that are 


Analogous to them in the Creatures; | 


reaches to A/ the PerteCtions that are 
though in very diftering manners, to 
be found in both; but yet the Hu- 
mane Znderſtanding, as it values it 
ſelf upon nothing more than /:/edom, 
and AXAnowledge ; fo there is — 
tnat 


that it eſtcems and reverences more 
in other Beings, and is leſs willing to 
acknowledge it felt ſurpaſs d in. For 
which Reaſon as I have in the lore- 
going part of this Paper inculcated by 
more than one way ; the Great Supe- 
riority of God's Intelle&t to Mans ; 
ſol think it not impropcr to proſecute 
the ſame deſign; by mentioning to 
you ſome few particulars, whereby 

that Superiority may manitcttly ap- 
' pear. We may then conſider, that 
befides that God knows an Innume- 
rable company of things thut we are 


altogether unacquainted with,finceHe 


cannot but know all the Creatures He 
has made, whether viſible or inviſible, 
corporeal or immaterial ; and what He 
has enabled them todoe ; according to 


that of St. James, Known unto God are Att. XV. 
all 11is works from the beginning of the is. 


World. Nay, ſince He cannot but 
know the extent of His own infinite 
Power, He cannot but know number- 
leſs things as poilible, that he has not 
yet made nor perhapsever will pleaſe to 
make. But to confine my ſelt to things 


aQually exiſtent; beſides His F_ 
anc 
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and immaterial Creatures and their 


faculties or powers whereof we have | 


ſome kind of notice, and beſides per- 
haps multitudes of other things whereof 
we have no particular /dea or Conjece 


ture; He knows thoſe things wheres | 


of we men ha' c alſo ſome knowledge, 


in a manner or degree peculiar to | 
himſelf. As what we know but in | 


part, He knows fnlly, what we know 
but dimly, He knows clearly, and 


what we know bur by fallible Medi- 
wms, he know's moſt certainly. 


32. But the Great Prerogative of | 
God's Knowledge, is, that He per- |. 


fetly knows Himſelf: That Know- 
ledpe being not onely too wonderful 


for a man (as even an inſpird Perſon 


confeſſes touching himſelf) but be- 
yond the reach ot an Angelical Intel- 


let: ſince fully to comprehend the |: 
Infinite Nature of God, no leſs than | 
an Infinite Underſtanding is requiſite. |: 
And for the Works of God, even | 
thoſe that are purely Corporeal, 
(which are therefore the meaneſt) | 
our knowledge of theſe is incompara- | 
bly inferiour to His. For though ſome | 
modern |' 


| 


- 
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modern Philoſophers have made in- 
genious attempts to explain the Na- 
rure of. things Corporeal, yet their 
Explications generally ſuppoſe the 
preſent Fabrick of the World, and 
the laws of motion that are ſettled 
in it. But God knows particularly 
both why and how the Univerſal mat- 
ter was fir{t contriv'd into this admi- 
rable Univerſe, rather than a World 


_ of any other ot the numberleſs Con- 
{tructions He could have given it; 


and bot: why thoſe laws ot Motion 
rather than others were eſtabl:th' : 
and how ſenſeleſs Matter, to whoſe 
Nature Motion does not at all bclons, 
comes to be borh put zuto Motion, an 


' qualityed to 7ransfer zt according to 


determinate rules, which it ſclt can- 


| not underſtand, But when we come 
| to confider the particular and more 
| elaborate Works of Nature ; ſuch as 


the Seeds or Eggs of living Creatures, 
or the Texture of Quicklilver, Poy- 
lons, Antidotes, &c. the Ingenious 
Confeſs their Ignorance, (about the 
manner of their ProduCtion and Ope- 
rations) and the Confident &etray 

G theirs. 
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theirs. But 'tis like we Men know 
our ſelves better than what 1s wzth. 


out us; but how ignorant we are at 


home ; it the endlets diſputes of Ari- 
ſtotle and his Commentatours and 
other Philoſophers about the Humane 
Soul, and of Phyſicians and Anato- 
miſts about the Mechaniſm and The- 
ory of the Humane Body, were 


not ſufficient to manifeſt it ; *twere | 
The Title Eaſte to be ſhewn (as it 1s 1n another 2 


of this a - Paper ) by the very conditions of the 
PCT 15, 


Eh th " 7nion of the Soul and Body ; which 
on of Hu being ſetlcd at firſt by God's arbitrary 


man W- ;aſtitution, and having nothing in all 


tedge mant- 
teited birs Nature parallel to them, the manner 


own li@hr. and 'Terms of that ſtrange Union, 


1s a Riddle to Philoſophers, but muſt | 


_—_ be clearly known to Aim, that | 


alone did Inſtitute it, and, (all the 


while it laſts) does preſcrve it. And | 


there are ſeveral advantages of the 
Divine Knowledge, above that of | 
Nan, that are not here to be preter- 
mitted, For fr//, we Men can per- | 


ceive and ſufhc ently attend, but to | 
few t!1incs at ONCE 3 according to the | 


know Nn: 1\ \ ing, 


Plurilu | 
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Pluribus intentus, Minor eſt, ad ſin- 
gula ſenſus. 


And 'tis Recorded as a Wonder of 
ſome great men among the Ancicnts, 
that they could dictate to two or 
three Secretaries at once. But God's 
Knowledge reaches at once to all that 
He can know; His penetrating Eyes 
picrce quite thorough the whole Cre- 
ation, at one look ; and as an inſpir'd 


Pen-man declares, Zhere is no Crea- yo, jy. 
ture that is not manifeſt in his fight, 13. 


but all things are naked, and (1t I 
may ſo render the Greek word) ex- 
traverted, to His Eyes. He always 
ſees Incomparably more Objects at 
one View, than the Sun himſelf en- 
dued with ſight could do. For God 
beholds at once all that every one 
of His Creatures, (whether vilible 
or inviſible to us) in the vaſt Unti- 
verſe, either does or thinks. Next, 
the Knowledge of God is not a Pro- 
greſſive or Diſcurſive Thing, like that 
acquird by our Ratiocinations ; but 
an zntuitive Knowledge: ince, though 
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we Men by reaſon of the limitedneſs | 
and impertcCtions of our underſtand- 
ings, arc tain to make the notice we 
have ot one thing, a ſtep and help to 
acquire that of another, which to us 
is Icfs known; as may ealily be ob- 
ſervd even in the Forms of Syllo- 
gilms: yet God, whoſe Knowledge 
as well as His other Attributes are 
infinitely Perfett, needs not know 
any one thing by the help of another: 
but knows every thing, in it ſelf (as 
being the Authour ot it:) and all 
things being equally known to Him, 
He can by looking, - it I may ſo ſpeak, | 
into himſelt; ſee there, as in a Divine 

and Univerſal Looking-glaſs, every 
thing that is knowable moſt di/zimitly | 

and yet al/ at once. Thirdly, God 
knows mens moſt ſecret thoughts | 
and intentions. Whence he 1s called 
3 Chir. 22. K2-323 vers, anc the Searcher of all 
| hearts, that underſtaudeth all the 
Imaginations of the Thoughts. Nay, 
he knows mens Thoughts, afar off, and |: 
even never vented thoughts, which |: 
the Man lymfelt may not know. For | 
1Joh.3 :0. NOT onely St. Fokn fays, that ph our | 
veart 
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heart Condemns ws, God tis greater 
than our heart and knows all things ; 


but God enabled Danze! to declare to Dan. 11. s, 
Nebuchadnezzar, the whole Series of 3* 


the Prophetick Dream, whereot that 
Monarch's own memory could not 
retrieve any part. And here give me 
lcave to obſerve, (what perchance 
you have not minded) that even of a 
thing that happens to a Mans ſelf, and 
ts of a Nature capable to make the 
moſt vivid impreſſions on him; God's 
Knowledge may ſurpaſs His: Since 
St. Paul ſpeaking, of his being caught 
vp into Paracliſe, alter having twice 


ſaid, Whether in the Body I cannot 2 Cor. t:. 
tell, or whether out of the Body, J *» 3» 46 


cannot tell, he both times ſubjoyns, 
that God knows. Our knowledge of 


_ our ſelves, as well as that of thoſe 


other Creatures that are without us, 
being ſo defective, the confidence of 
ſome that dare pretend to know God 
fully, by the Light of their Natural 
Reaſon, will not hinder me from 
taking hence a Riſe to ask this ſhort 
queſtion; Zow imperfect muſt mere 


Philoſophers knowledge of God's Nature 
G 3 be 
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be fince they know Him but by is 
Vorks: and know His Works them. 


ſelves but very tmperſettly ! The 0- 


ther and fourth Conſpicuous Preroga- 
tive of the Divine Knowledge, 1s the 
Preſcience of tuture Contingents, that 
depend upon the Determinations and 
Actions of free Agents. For we Mcn 
are fo far trom being able to ſtretch 
our knowledge to the Diſcovery of 
that ſort of Events, that the greateſt 
lerks have tryd their Wits in vain 
to diſcover how God himſelf can tore- 
know them; and therefore too many, 
cven among, Chriſtians, deny that He 
can ; though by divers accompliſh'd 
predictions recorded in Scripture, it 
maniteſtly appears, that He does. 

33. When I con(:der the tranſcen- 
dent Fxce//ency, and the numerous 
Preregatives ot the. Deity, I cannot 
without Wonder, as well as Trouble, 
obſerve, that Rational Men profeſſing 
Chriſtanity, and many of them Stu- 
dious too, ſhould wiltully and perhaps 
contemptuouſſy, neglect to acquire 
or rctle& on, thoſe Notices that are 
pt tO1ncreaſe their knowledge of God, 


and 
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and conſequently their Yeneration for 
Him. To afpire to a farther know- 
ledge of God, that we may the bet- 
cr adore Him, 1s a great part both 
ot Man's Duty and His happineſs. 
God who has put into Men an innate 
deſire of knowledge, and a faculty 
w diſlmguith the degrees ct Ex- 
cellency in differing Notices, and to 
relith thoſe moſt, that beſt deſerve it, 
and has made it His Duty to ſearch 
and enquire after God, and to love 
Him above all things, would not 
have done this, it He had not known 
that thoſe that make a right Uſe of 
their faculties, muſt find Him to be 
the Nobleſt Objet of the Under- 
ſtanding, and that which moſt merits 
their Wonder and Veneration. And 
indeed what can be more ſutable to a 
Rational Creature, than to employ 
Reaſon to contemplate that Dwine 
Being, which is both the Authour of 
its Reaſon, and the Nobleſt Object, 
about which it can poſſibly be em- 
ploy'd? The knowledge of ſome dead 
Language, or ſome old ruſty Medal, 
or the Opinions and Cuſtoms of 

G 4 ſome 
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ſome Nations or Sects, that did not 
pcrhaps Reaſon nor Live any better 
than we doe now, are thought wor- 
thy of curioſity, and even of the 
laborious induſtry of learned Men ; 
and the ſtudy of things merely cor- 
poreal, gains Men the Honourable 
title of Philoſophers. But whatever 
theſe Objects of inquiry be in them: 
ſclves, 'tis certain the greateſt Diſco- 
verics we can make ot them are but 
tritles, in compariſon ot the Exce/en- 
cy of the Knowledge of God, which 
docs as much ſurpaſs that of His 
Works. as He Himſelt does Them. 
And 'tis the Prerogative of His Na- 
ture, to be infinitely above all that 
ic has made; whether we contem- 
plate the works of Nature, or thoſe 


ot Art, whereot the former arc under ** 


anothcr Name, His more immediate 


Works ; and the others the Effects of 


one of His Works: and by conſe- 
quence are originally His, though 
producd by the intervention of Man. 
And though it be moſt true, that on 
the Corporeal World, God has been 
pleas d to ſtamp ſuch impreſſes of His 

Power, 
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Power, Wiſedom and Goodneſs, as 
have juſtly exa&ted the Admiration 
even of Pluloſophers, yet the Great 
Authour of the World is Himſelf 
Incomparably Superiour to all His 
Workmanſhip, infomuch that, though 
He could have made, and always 


_ will beable to make, Creatures more 
' Perfect than thoſe He has made, by 


Incomputable degrees of perfection ; 
yet the Prerogative of His Nature 
will keep Him neceſfarily Superiour 
to the exccllenteſt Creatures He can 


| make, ſince the very condition of a 
: Creature hinders it from being (to 


name now no- other of the Divine 
Attributes) Selt exiſtent and Inde- 


. || pendent. 'Tis therefore methinks a 


fac thing, that we Men ſhould grudge 
to ſpend now and then a few hours 
in the contemplation and interna] 
Worſhip of that moſt, Glorious and 
Perle&t Being, that continually em- 
ploys the Devotion of Angels them- 
ſelves. This I judge probable trom 
hence, that thoſe bleſſed Spirits are 
repreſented in the Scripture as Cele- 
brating with joytull Songs and Ac- 

cla- 
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clamations, the Nativity of the World, 
and I think they may well be ſup- 
poſed, to have an ardent delire to | 
obtain a farther knowledge of God 4 
Himſelf. Since, as an Apoſtle aſſures 
us, they earneſtly deſire to look into 
the truths contain'd in the Goſpe!i, 
and the Diſpenſations of God towards |: 
frail and mortal Men. | 
3.4. I know I may be told that | 
Scrutator Majeſtatis, &c. and that 'tis | 
a dangerous thing to be inquiſitive | 
about the Nature of God. But, not | 
to urge that the Latin ſentence 1s |: 
taken but out of an Apocryphal Book; j 
I anſwer that the Secret things of 
God that are to be left to Himſelf, '- 
ſcem to be His unrevealed purpoſes |: 
and decrees and His moſt. abſtruſe # 
Eflence or Subſtance, the ſcrutiny '? 
whereot I readily acknowledge not 
to Lelong to us. But I think there Þ? 
1s 2 great difference between contem- 2? 
plating God out of a ſaucy curiolity, |! 
merely to know ſomewhat that is 3 
not common of Him, and doing it 
out of an humble deſire by a farther |? 
knowledge of Him to heighten our 3 
| Reve- i 
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Reverence and Devotion towards 
Him. *Tis an efte& of Arrogance to 
cndeavour, or ſo much as hope, to 
comprehend the Divine PerfeCtions 
ſo as to leave nothing in them un- 
known to the cnquirer, but to aſpire 


| to know them tarther and farther, 
; that they may proportionably appear 
; more and more admirable and lovely 
| 1n our eyes, is not onely an excuſable 
| buta ſaudable curioſity. The Scrip- 


' ture 1n one place exhorts us 70 grow 2 Pet. IT. 


lr 


' Not onely i» Grace, but n the Know- "5: 


ledge of Chriſt ; and in another 70 add 2 Per. 1. 5. 


to our Vertue Knowledge ; and when 


| Moſes beg'd to be bleſs d with a nearer Exod. zz, 
; and more particular view of God, 


though part of His requeſt was re- 
fusd, becauſe the grant ot it was un- 


2 ſutable to his mortal State, and per- 
: haps muſt have prov'd tatal to him 


whilſt he was in it; yet God vouch 


* 2 fafed ſo Gratious a return to his peti- 
', 3 tion, as ſhews He was not diſpleas'd 


with the ſupplicant. No action or 


6 ſuffering of His having procured for E 
23 him ſo glorious a view, as was then ” 
2 vouchſated to his holy curiolity. And 


that 
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that we may aſpirc to great degrees | 
of knowledge, even at thoſe ſuperna- 
tural Objects that we cannot ade- | 
quately know, we may learn from þ 

Eph. 3. 18. St. Paul, who prays that his Fpheſtans, 
as all true Chriſtians, may be able to | 
comprehend what is the breadth and | 

length and depth and height, and to 
know the love of Chriſt, which, ſays þ 

he in the very next words, paſlcth 
knowledge. Suppoſing it then law: þ 
full to contemplate God, not with 
deſign to pry into His Decrees and 
Purpoſes, nor to Dogmat1ze 1n points 
controverted among, the learned about 
His Nature and Attributes, but to | 
excite in our ſelves the ſentiments | 
which His indiſputable PerteCtions, 
are by a more attentive view qualified | 
to produce: I conſider that the} 
Devout Contemplation of God, be: |: 
ſides other great advantages that it |? 
brings the mind, inſomuch that the |? 
Exod. 34+ Humane underſtanding, like Moſes | 
23% in the Mount, does by an afſiduous | 
converſe with God acquire a laſting | 
luminouſneſs. Beſides this, I fay, Þ 
and the improving influence that this | 
happy | 
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' happy Converſation may have upon 


the graces and vertues of the mind, 
| take it to be one of the moſt 


: delightlull excrciſes, that the Soul is 
\ eapable of, on this ſide Heaven. 'Tis 
' generally acknowledg'd that admira- 


tion is one of the moſt pleaſing affecti- 
ons of the mind, which ſometimes 
when the Object deſerves it, is fo 
polleſt thereby, as to forget all other 
things, or Icavethem unregarded as it 


| often happensin Masks and other pom- 
| pous and ſurprizing ſhews or ſpecta- 


cles; and as upon a better ground it 
happen'd to Sr. Peter, when being 


\ raviſhd with the glorious transfigu- 
: ration of his and our Maſter upon 
: Mount Zabor, he exclaim'd that 'twas 


220d tor them to be there, and talk'd 


l of building Tabernacles tor thoſe that 
-F} had Heavenly Manſions; being fo 
it |} tranſported with the raviſhing fight, 


that the Evangeliſt expreſly Notes 


the pleaſure that admiration gives, 


| being uſually proportionate to the 
, uncommon Nature and indearing 
Y Circumſtances of the thing admired, 


how 
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how can any admiration afford ſuch | 


a contentment, as that which has 
God Himſfelt tor its Object, and in 
Him the moſt ſingular and the moſt 
Excellent of all Beings. The wonder 
produc'd in us by an humble and atten- 
tive Contemplation of God, has two 
main advantages, above the admira- 
tion we have for any of His Works, 
or of our own. For firſt when we 
admire Corporecal things, how noble 
and pretious ſoever they be, as Stars 
and Gemms, the contentment that 


accompanies our wonder 1s allay'd by | 
a kind of ſecret reproach grounded | 


on that very wonder ; ſince it argues 
a great impertection in our under- 
ſtandings, to be posd by things that 
are but Creatures, as well as we, and 
which is worſe, of a nature very 
much interiour to ours. Whereas is 
no difparagement at all for a humane, 
and conſequently a finite Intellect to 


be poſſeſſed with wonder, though it 


were heightened to amazement, or | 
aſtomſhment, by the Contemplation | 


of that moſt Glorious and Infinitely 


Perict Being, which muſt neceſſarily | 


excced 
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exceed the adequate comprehenſion 
of any Created Intellect. But I con- 
ſider that there is a farther and much 
greater (which is the ſecond) advan- 
tage of the admiration of God, above 
that of other things, for other Objects 
having but a bounded Nature and 
commonly but ſome one thing fit to 
be wondred at, our admiration of 
them is ſeldom laſting, but after a 
little familiarity with them, firſt 
languiſhes and then fſeafſes. But 
God is an Obje&t, whoſe Nature is 
ſo very Singular, and whoſe PerteCti- 
ons are ſo immenſe, that no Aſſiduity 
ot conſidering Him, can make Him 
ceaſe to be admirable, but the more 
knowledge we obtain of Him, the 
more Reaſon we find to admire Him. 
So that there may bea perpetual viciſl:- 
tude of our happy acqueſts of far- 
ther degrees of knowledge, and our 
eager deſires of new ones. Becauſe 
we give Him but one Name, we are 
apt to look upon Him as but one 
Object of ſpeculation; but, though 
God be indeed but one in Eſſence or 
Nature, yet ſuch 1s His Md 

all 
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and it I may fo ſpeak, Fecundity, 
that He is unſpeakably Various in the 
capacity of an Object. "Thus Heaven | 
gocs under one Name, but contains þ 
ſo many fixt Stars and Planets, and | 
they by their diverſity of Motions | 
exhibit ſo many Phenomena, that |: 
though they have employed the cu- | 
rioſity ot Aſtronomers for many |. 
Apes, yet our times have in the Ce. | 
lettial part of the World, made diſco- | 
verics as conſiderable, it not as nume: | 
rous, as all thoſe of the Ancicnts ; |* 
and as our Optick Glaſſes have de- |; 
tected many fixt Stars, and divers | 
Planets that were unknown to former |! 
times, ſo our Navigatours, by their |: 
Voyages beyond the Line, have dif- 
covered divers whole conſtellations | 
in the Southern Hemiſphere. So that | 
though Heaven be an Object, that | 
has been perpetually and conſpicuoutly | 
expoſed to Mens view and curioſity, | 
for ſome thouſands of years, yet it | 
ſtill affords new Subjects for tlieir 
wonder: and I ſcarce doubt but by 
the tarther improvement of Teleſcopes, 
Poſterity will have its curioſity gre 
titic 
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tified by the diſcovery both of new 
Conſtellations, and of new Stars, in 


thoſe that are known to us already. 


Weneecd not therefore tear our admira- 
tion of God ſhould expire, tor want 
of Objects fit to keep it up. That 
boundleſs Ocean contains a variety 


: of excellent Objects, that is as little 
to be exhauſted as the Creatures that 
. | live in our ſublunary Ocean or lie on 

” the ſhores that limit it, can be nuin- 
. | bred. To the Wondertull Excellency 
. 4 of God, may be juſtly apply'd that 
. |; Notion, which Ari/forle lays down 
gs as a kind of definition of Infinite, 
r [1 namely that 'tis that of which how 
+4 | much ſoever one takes, there ſtill 
remains more to be taken. It the In- 


tcilect ſhould for ever make a farther 
and farther Progreſs in the knowledge 
of the Wonders of the Divinc Nature, 
Attributes and Diſpenſations ; yer it 
may ſtill make diſcoveries of freſh 
things worthy to be admired ; as in 
an infinite Series or row of aſcending 
numbers, though you may ſtill ad- 
vance to greater and greater numbers ; 
yet all that you can doe by that 

H Pro- 
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Progreſs, is to go farther and farther 
from the firſt and leaſt term ot the pro- 

greſſion, (which in ourcaſe anſwers to 
bs ſ\malleſt degree of our knowledge |þ 
of God) without ever reaching, or 
which may ſeem ſtrange, but 15 true, 
ſo much as approaching to an Infinite 
number, (in caſe there were any 


ſach) or even to the greateſt of all | 


numbers : as will be acknowledged Þ 


ets BY. IRE Ty - "— 


FT 


by thoſe that have look'd into the pro- | 1 


pertics of progreſſions 7 Infinitum. 


35. The two advantages I comeþ ; 


from mentioning which the adinira- 
tion of God has in point of delight- 


fulneſs joyn'd ro the other advantages 
of our contemplation of Him, havelk 


hope perſuaded you that they are 
very much wanting to themſelves, as 


well as to the Duty tiaey owe their| 


Maker, that rciuſe or negleCt to give 
their thoughts ſo pleaſing, as well as 
Noble, an employment. And I am 


apt to think upon tlus account in} 


particular, that Reaſon 1s a greater 
bleſſing to other Men, than to A- 
theiſts, who whilſt they are ſuch 
cannot employ it about God, but " 
dil 
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disbeliet or tcrrour ; and that on this 
very ſcore, Epicurus was far els 
happy than Plato, ſince whereas the 
fatter was oftentimes as it were 
ſwallowed up in the Contemplation 
of the Deity; The lormer had no 
ſuch glorious Object, to pollels Him 
with an equally rational and delight- 
full admiration. 

36. But now, (to apply this to 
the ſcope of this whole difcourſc) 
though ſo pure and ſpiritual a plea- 
ſure is a very allowable attractive ; 
to elevate our thoughts, to the moſt 
glorious and amiable of Objets, yet 
ir ought to be both the deſign and the 
efte&t of our admiration of God, to 
produce 1n_ us leſs unworthy 7dea's, 
and more honourable and reycrent 
thoughts, of that Wongertull and 
unparallel'd Being. Of whom the 
more we diſcover, the more we Gif 
cern Him to be Superiqur to all His 
Works, and particularly, tp, our ſclves, 
who are not of the lyghelt Order 
of them, and who, as mere mega, 
are ſcarce in any thing more Noble, 


than in the capacity azd permiſſion 
H 2 of 
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courſes of God, he had uttered what E 
- he underſtood not, things two wonder- | 
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of knowing, admiring and adoring | 
God. Which he that thinks a mean | 
and melancholy employment, might | 
be to ſeek for happineſs in Heaven it | 
ſelf, if ſo unqualified a Soul could be } 
admitted there. The genuine effect | 
of a nearer or more attentive view | 
of Infinite excellency, 1s a deep ſenſe | 
of our own great inferiority, to it, þ 
and of the great Veneration and fear |! 
we owe (to ſpeak in a Scripture | 
phraſe) to this glorious and feartull |; 
Name, (that is, Obje&) 7he Lord 
our Ged. And accordingly when | 
God had ſpoken to Fob out of the 
Whirlewind, and declared ſomewhat | 
to him of the Divine greatneſs; This | 
holy Philoſopher much alters his ſtyle, F 
and confeſſes that in his tormer dif- 


full for him, which he knew not. And 
having thereupon implored inſtruCti- 
on from God, he declares how fit 
a nearer knowledge of Zim 1s to 
make a man have low thoughts of 
himſelf ; I have heard of thee, (ſays 
he to his Maker) by the ——_ 
#0 
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the Far ; but now mine Eye ſeeth 
thee : wherefore (infers he) 7 abhor 
my ſelf, and repent in duſt and 
aſhes. 

I know you may look upon a good 
part of this excurſion as a digrelſion ; 
but if it be, 'twill quickly be tor- 
given, it you will pardon me for it, 
as caſily as I can pardon my ſelf, for 
finding my ſelt in David's caſe, when 


FOE 


he ſaid, my heart was hot within me, Pil. 35. 3, 


white I was muſing the fire burnd, as 
he ſaid, Then ſpake I with my tongue. 
So I was content to let my Pen run 
on 1n ſo pleaſant and Noble a Theme, 


and endeavour to excite, at leaſt in. 


my ſelf, ſuch a well grounded admi- 


' ration of God, as may perhaps be a 


part of my Reaſonable ſervice to Rom.12,2. 


Him, or rational Worſhip of Him: 


God is pleas'd to declare that he that p;y.....,, | 


offers (or as 'tis in the original Sacrt- 
fices) praiſe, glorifies him, and the 
Scripture expreſly ſtyles our devo- 


tion Sacrifices of praiſe. And we Heb.13-15- 


may well ſuppoſe that it the Calves 
of our lips, as our Celebrations of God 
are ſomewhere call'd, are incouraged 
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by God, thoſe mental offcrings that 
confitt in High and Honourable 
thoughts of Him, and in lowly hum- 
ble ſentiments of our ſelves in the 
view ot His Exccllency, will not be 
leſs acceptable to Him: ſuch rewe- 
rence and devout fear (to ſpeak with 
the inſpired writer to the Hebrews) 
being indeed a kind of adoring God 
in Spirit and in Truth. And he that 
is ſo employed, may with content- 
ment compare his condition to that 
of Zacharias, when it was faid of | 
him that his lot was to burn Incenſe, | 
to ofter up to God the nobleſt and} 

pureſt fort of the Legal Sacrifices, * 
But that I may not too far digreſs, 
T {hall onely add, That I think my | 
{elt very worthuly, as well as dclight- 

tully employed, when I am fſceking 
alter and bringing together what | 
helps I can, to greaten as muci as I 
am able, thofe ſentiments of Wonder 
and Veneration for God, that I am 
ſure can never be - great enough. 
Eſpecially ſince the more we know 
and adore that Infinite Exc: 'iency 
and Exuberant Fountain ot Gc _ 
te 
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the more influence and advantages 
we derive trom it : agreeably to 
which God, is introduced in the Scrip- 
ture, ſaying of one of His adorers, 
to whom 1n the ſame Plalm many 
other bleſiings arc allo promiled, be- 


103 


cauſe he bas ſet his love upon me, Pal. gr. 
therefore will deliver him : I will *+ 15 194 


ſet him on high becauſe he has known 


my Name. 

We have generally, through Inco- 
gitancy, or Vice, or Prejudices, or 
the Majcity and abſtruſeneſs of the 
Subject, ſo great an Indiſpoſition to 
excite and cheriſh in our ſelves an 
awlull Veneration for God, and a 
ſludious Contemplation of His ado- 
rable Attributes; that it ſeemed no 
more than needtull to employ variety 
of Arguments, drawn from different 
Topicks, to engage our own and 
other Mens minds, and repeated /z- 
culcations to preſs them, to an Exer- 
ciſe, which they neither are, nor are 
willing to be, acquainted with. This 
Conſideration will, I hope, be my 
Apology, it in the preſent Tract I 
lay hold on ſeveral occaſions, and 
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make uſe of diverſities of Diſcourſe, | 
to recommend a Duty, that does Þ 
very much both merit and need to | 
be not onely propoſed but inculca- 
ted. And yct I will not any farther 
lengthen this foregoing Excurſion, Þ 
(as I hope you will think it, rather PÞ 
than a mere Digreſlion, ) nor any Þ 
longer forget, that when I begun it, Þ 
I was diſcourſing of the great cau- Þ 
tion and protound reſpe&t, with which F 
we ought to ſpeak of God. 

37. Twere tedious to inſiſt on all F 
the Arguments that may be brought | 
of the Immenſe Inferiority of Man's 
Intelle&t to God's. And therefore I 
ſhall here content my ſelf to illuſtrate | 
ſome part of it, by a Simile borrow'd | 
from the ſuperiour and inferiour Lu- 
minaries of Heaven: Humane reaſon, 
in compariſon of the Divine Intellect, 
being but hike the Moon 1n reference 
to the Sun. For as the Moon at beſt 
1s but a ſmall Star in compariſon of 
the Sun, and has but a dim light, 
and that too, but borrow'd; and has 
her wane, as well as her full, and 1s 

ttcn ſubject to Eclipſcs, and always 
blemiſhed 
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blemiſhed with dark ſpots: So the 
light of Humane reaſon is but very 
ſmall and dim, in compariſon of His 
Knowledge, that is truely called in 
Scripture the Fountain, as well as 
the Father, of Light; andthis Light 
it ſelf which ſhines in the Humane 
intelle&t, is derived from the irradi- 
ation it receives from God, in» whoſe 
Light *tis that we ſee light. And 
this, as tis but a communicated 
light, is ſubje&t to be encreasd, im- 
pair'd, and oftentimes to be almoſt 
totally eclipſed ; cither by the dark- 
ning tumes of luſts or paſſions, or the 
ſuſpenſion of the provok'd Donor's 
beams ; and in its beſt eſtate, is al- 
ways blemiſhed with imperfections, 
that make it uncapable of an entire 
and uniform Illumination. 

Upon theſe and divers other Con- 
ſiderations, I, for my part, think it 
becomes us Men, to uſe an awfull 
CircumſpeCtion ; not onely when 
we make Philoſophical Inquiries or 
Scholaſtick Diſputes about God, that 
is, when we preſume to diſcourſe of 
Him ; but when we ſolemnly deſign 
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to praiſe Him, for 'tis one thing to 
ſay true things of God, and another | 
to ſay things worthy of God: Our | 
1dea's of Him may be the beſt we | 
arc able to frame, and yct may far | 
better expreſs the greatneſs of our þ 
wveneration for Him, than the immen- þ 
ſity of is Perfeftion: and cven thoſe | 
Notions of them that may be worthy | 
of the moſt Intelligent oft Men, wall F 
fall extremely thort of being worthy | 
of the incomprehenſible God. The | 
brighteſt and leaſt unlike /dea we Þ 
can frame of God, is infinitely more | 
in{eriour in reference to Him, than a 
Parhelion is in rcterence to the Sun. | 
Far, though that Mctcor appear a |þ 
ſplendid and ſublime thing, and have | 
ſo much reſemblance to the Sun | 
(without whoſe own beams it 1s not | 
produced) as to be readily perceived | 
to be his image, excluſively to that 
of any other : yet reſiding in a Cloud, 
whole Station 1s near the Earth, tis 
by an immenſe diſtance beneath the 
Sun; and 1s no leſs zyferiour to him 
in bigneſs and in ſplendour; as well 


as in many other Attributes, He 
has 
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has in my Opinion the trueſt Vene- 
ration for God, not who can ſet forth 
His Excellencies and Prerogatives in 
the moſt high and pompous expreſli- 
ons: but he who willingly has a deep 
and real ſenſe of the unmeaſurable 
inferiority of himſelt and his beſt 
[dea's, to the unbounded and unpa- 
rallel'd Perfe&tions of his Maker. And 
here Indignation prompts me to this 
reflexion, that if [ Since ] even our 
Hymns and Praiſes of God the Su- 
preme Being deſerve our bluſhes and 
need His pardon, what confuſion will 
one day cover the faces of thoſe, that 
do not onely ſpeak ſlightly and car- 
lefly, but oftentimes contemptuouſlly, 
and perhaps drollingly,of that Supreme 
and Infinitely Perfect Being, to whom 
they owe thoſe very Faculties and 
that witt which they ſo ungratefully, 
as well as impiouſly miſemploy ? And 
indeed, ſuch tranſcendent Excellen- 
cies as the Divine ones mu/? be, might 
juſtly diſcourage us from offering ſo 
much as to Celebrate them, it Infi- 
nite Goodneſs were not one of them. 
I ſhall not therefore allow my _ 
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the preſumption of pretending to make | 
as it were a Panegyrick of God, | 
of whom 'tis very eaſie to ſpeak too 
much, though it be net poſſible to | 
ſay enough: contenting my felt with | 
an humble Adoration of PerfeCtions | 
whereof my utmoſt praifes would | 
rather expreſs my own weakneſs than | 
their excellency : ſince of this Inefta- 
ble Objeft the higheſt things that can | 
be expreſſed in words, muſt therefore | 
fall ſhort becauſe words cannot expreſs | 
them. Which aſſertion, though it | 
be a Paradox, yet I think it is not þ 
truely an Hyperbole. For we are 
not able to determine and reach, fo F 
much as in our thoughts, the orcateſt 
ot all poſſible numbers : ſince we may | 
conceive that any one (whatſoever þ 
it be) that can be pitched upon or ; 
aſſigned, may be doubld, trebl'd, or | 
multiply'd by ſome other Number; O 
or may be but the Root of a Square | 
or Cubical Number. By which in- 
ſtance (that perhaps you have not 
met with) you may perceive that 
any determinate conception that we 
can have (tor example) of God's Im- 
men- 
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menſity (to ſpecific now no other of 
, | His Attributes) muſt therefore be 
) | ſhort of it, becauſe it is a determi- | 
| ned or bounded conception. *Tis fit 
t |? therefore that I ſhould at length put | 
1 limits to my diſcourſe, ſince none 
| 
1 
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* can be put to the Extent or PerfeQi- 
1 |! ons of my Subject. 
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5 = E reſult of what hath been 


ſaid in the paſt Excurſion, 


! will, I hope, amount to a ſufficient 
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juſtification of what hath been ſaid 
at the beginning of this Diſcourſe, 
about The High Veneration our Jn- 
tellefts owe to God, For Since we 
may well think in general, that he 
hath divers Attributes and Perfe&tions 
of which we have »o knowledge or 
ſuſpicion z# particular ; and Since of 
thoſe Attributes of His that are the 
moft manifeſt to us, as His Power 
and Wiſedom, we have but a wery 
dim and narrow knowledge and may 
clearly perceive that there 1s in theſe 
an unbounded Extent of PerfeCtion, 
beyond all that we can evidently and 
diſtin&ly diſcern of them : how m— 
my 
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muſt ſuch imperfe& Creatures, as we 
are, be to talk haſtily and confidently 
of God, as of an Obje&t that our con- 
tracted underſtandings graſp, as they 
are able (or pretend to be ſo) to do 
other Obje&ts! And how deep a ſenſe 
ought we to have of our Ineſtimable Þ 
interiority, to a Bcing, in reference 
to whom, both our ignorance and 
our knowledge ought to be the Pa-P 
rents of Devotion ! Since our neceſ-Þ 
fary ignorance procceds from theÞF 
numerouſneſs, and Incomprehenſible.F 
neſs of His (many of them undiſ-F 


covered) Excellencics, and our know. 
ledge qualifies us but to be the more 
Intelligent Admirers of His conſpicu- 
ous PerfeCtions. 


[f we duly and Impartially con- 
ſider theſe and the like things, we 
may clearly perceive, how great anfſ 
eftc&t and mark of ignorance, as well 
as preſumption, 1t 15, for us Mortals 
to talk of God's Nature and 'the Ex- 
tent of His Knowledge, as of things 
that we are able to look through, 


and to Mcaſure. Whereas we ought 
when 
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whenever we ſpeak of God, and of 
His Attributes, to ſtand in great awe, 
leſt we be guilty of any miſappre- 
henſion or miſrepreſentation of him, 
Þ that we might by any warineſs and 
© humility of ours have avoided ; and 
| leſt by an over-weening Opinion of 
our ſelves, we preſume that we have 
Þ a perfett, or at leaſt a ſufficient, 
b knowledge of every thing in God, 
| whereof we have ſome knowledge ; 
} ſince this at the leaſt conſiſts in ſuch 
Notions, as are rather ſuited to our 
limited faculties, than any way cqual 
to His Boundleſs PerteCtions. 
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That Highcr Order of Intellectual 
Beings the Angels ; though their 
minds be ſo Illuminated, and their 
{ Knowledge ſo extenſive, the Angels 
y themſclves, I fay, are in the Scrip- 
ture affirmed to be defirous to pry 
into the Myſteries of the Goſpel - 
whence we may guels, how far they 
are from penctrating to the bottom 
ol what the Scripture calls the Depths 1 Cor. 13 
of God ; and how much farther they '* 
are from comprehending the Infinite 
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Nature of God. And accordingly | 
when in the (formerly mentioned) | 
Majeſtick Viſion, that appeared to 
the Prophet /aiah, they are ſet forth Þ 
as Attendants about the Throne of | 
God, they are repreſented covering | 
* their faces with their wings, as not Þ 
able to ſupport, or not preſuming to |: 
Gaze on, theDazling Brightneſsot the | 
Divine Majeſty. And ſhall we poor fin- |? 
tull Mortals,who are infinttely beneath | 
Him, not onely by the degeneracy | 
and /infulzeſs of our /rves, but even 
by the imperfeQion and zwfertority þ 
of our nature; preſume to talk for- | 
wardly or irreverently of the Divine Þ 
Eflence and Perfe&tions, without con- | 
ſidering the immenſe diſtance be- | 
twixt God and us; and how unabk, 
as well as unworthy, we are to | 
penetrate the receſſes of that Inſcru- 
table as well as Adorable Nature, 
and how much better it would be- 
come us, when we ſpeak of Objedts 
ſo much above us, to imitate the juft 
- humility of that Inſpired Poet, that 
JR 35 ſaid * Such K nowledge is too Wonder: 
full for me; it is Fligh I cannot 


attain 
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attain unto it : And joyn in that 
ſeemingly, and yet but ſeemingly, * 
Lofty Celebration of God, + That + Nche | 
His Glorious Name is Exalted above 5 ws 
all Bleſſing and Praiſe. 
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